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Did the coming of Christ 
really benefit mankind? 





When people ask, “Are 
we any happier today 
because of Christ's 
| teaching?” “Are na- 
| tions great as a result 
| of the influence of 
Christianity?” “Will 
science and Christian- 
ity be able to adjust 
their differences?” here 
is your answer 
A hundred great auth- 
orities—men of every 
creed and faith— 
have drawn from all existing sources of history to answer fear- 
lessly, honestly and clearly these and countless other burning 
questions, and two tell as it has never been told before the com- 
plete story of Christianity. 








The Sermon on the Mount & = 





The Story of Our Civilization 
Here, in one flowing narrative is the story of human 
progress since the birth of Christ. Here, for the 
first time, are the facts concerning t rt Chris- 
tianity has played in world history. authors 





Universally Praised 
and Endorsed 
Hundreds of reviews, ar 
ticles, editorials and spe 





cial comment have appear- 
ed in leading papers of all 
denominations praising su- 
perlatively this undertak- 
ing which a few years a 
would have been thought 
impossible of achievement 
if you have read any of 
these reviews you must 
know how important it is 
to every Christian to be 
fortifed with a set of An 
Outline of Christianity 








Five Beautiful 
Velumes 


Hundreds of Illustrations 


An Outline of Christianity 
“ complete in five sumptu- 
ous volumes, each 10'{ « 
7% and 1% inches thick 
Bound in full carmine red 
cloth, embellished with gold 
Printed from new type on 
fine antique paper End 

pers by |. B. Hareldine 
dundreds of illustrations, 
many in full color, com- 
prise a chronological pictor- 
ial history of Christianity 
2,500 pages. Complete in- 
dex of names, places and 
events. With a full biblio- 
graphy. A great work and 
a great achievement 














| 
An Outline of Christianity 


comprise the most distinguished group of scholars 
ever to collaborate on one work. Among them are 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew. Moha lan. Each 
tells, without bias or prejudice, the phase of the nar- 
rative on which he iis admittedly the authority. 
The work is absolutely tional, and free 
from cant. 


No more thrilling, romantic, inspiring 
story has ever been to 
An Ou'line of Christiant’y in truth is the complete 
record of Man's struggle and achievement during 
the last nineteen centuries. The reader gets from it 
a clear picture of Christ's influence through the ages 
He finds in its pages the answer to questions which 
have always perplexed him and which never before 
have been answered satisfactorily. He gains from 
it a firm foundation on which to establish his own 
religious philosophy. No one can read these volumes 
even casually without gaining a new sense of the 
creative dynamic power of Cleistianity in history. 


Examine These Wonderful Books Send Ne Money 


Let us send you a complete set of An Outline of 
Christianity. You may examine the five volumes 
without obligation. ay the postman $4.00 as 
first payment and then send us $4.00 on the first 
of each month for six months thereafter. If you 
not care to keep the books after examination, return 
them at our expense and we will refund your first 
payment. Any bank or commercial house will tell 
ry how we are rated. If you prefer to pay cash in 
ull for the set, yo: may deduct $5.Uu trom tne 
price and pay only $25.00. Just mail this coupon 
and it will bring the five books for you to examine. 
Send it now. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





, 443 Fourth 
ha Ave. 

al New York, 
° N 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Now 





DODD, MEAD @& CO., 443 Fourth Avenue, New York c.C. 1021 
Send me by prepaid parcel post, An Outline of Christiantty in five volumes. 


I will, if satisfactory, keep them, paying $4.00 to the postman for the first pay- 
Co, on the Orst of each month for sx months, 
holding the books aa the property of the publi hers until paid for in full 


ment and $4.00 to Dodd, Mead 


I am 


to have the privilege of returaing the books to you after Ove day:, and you will 


refund my Orst payment 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

ciTy 

OCCUPATION 
REFERENCES 


© I reserve the erin ege of paying $25.00 In full payment after examination, there- 


by saving $4.0 


STATE 


Note: If you as to make this saving, put cross in square at left. 

















A New Idea in Scripture Study 


Serviceable—Complete—Comprehensive 


The Student’s 
New Testament 
Compilation 


“The Successful Arrangement of New 
Testament Material”’ 


Indispensable to Pastorsand Laymen 


Comprises: 


1. Five translations on each verse of the New 
Testament. 


2. Additional translations where further clarifica- 
tion is necessary. 


3. Compiler’s Note after each verse includes rele- 
vant information. These facts have been gath- 
ered from an extensive library of accredited 
Bible. dictionaries, Commentaries, and historical 
works and represent the world’s greatest authori- 
ties on the Scriptures. 


4. Old Testament passages given in full when re- 
ferred to or fulfilled in the New Testament. 


5. Arranged to avoid the mechanics of research and 
so prevent reference interruptions. 


6. This new work makes Bible study more profitable 
by permitting a greater application of unin- 
terrupted thought. 


“I am much interested in vour comparison of translations, which 
I think cannot fail to clear up the meaning of the rtext."—Edg or 
J. Goodspeed (Author of The New Testament, An 
American Transl..tion.) 


“The Compilation is in no manner an interpretation, nor is it a 
commentary; it is rather a symposium of facts. That part of the 
work already completed is commanding attention in all parts of 
the Christianized world as the most complete and convenient 
arrangement of the New Testament materials and facts yet 
published.”—The Christian Science Monitor. 





Special Introductory Offer 


Readers of the Christian Century will be allowed a reduction of 
% if this coupon is used in ordering any or all of the following 
volumes: 


MatthewO, MarkO, JohnO, RomansO, CorinthiansO), Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians, ColussiansO), Thessalonians, 
Timothy, Titus, PhilemonO, HebrewsO), James, Peter, John, 
JudeD. 
STUDFNTS PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
Scripps Bui'd:ng, San Diego, Calit. 

Enclosed please find $ in full of the volumes checked, 
at regular price of $4.50 per v lume less a special discount of 10% 
A few choice territories still open for reliable, experi- 
enced s.lesmen. 
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EDITORIAL 


HROUGH different eyes the various groups of 

Christians are regarding the catholic congress of 

Episcopalian churchmen being held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, as these words are being written. It is a 
gathering of the so-called high church party to discuss the 
ideals of the Anglo-catholic 
movement, and, more im- 
portant perhaps, to illustrate 
in a_ service of ritualistic 
sp'endor and impressiveness the goal toward which the 
movement strives. The recent eucharistic congress of the 
Roman communion, in Chicago, has no doubt created a 
“mind-set” of popular interest in the “high mass” which the 
Anglican brethren will celebrate in the Milwaukee cathe- 
dral. Protestants of all denominations are disposed to 
look with more favor on the development of a worship ex- 
pressive of higher conceptions of beauty and spiritual im- 
portance than that to which they are accustomed. They look, 


Episcopalians Hold a 
Catholic Congress 


however, not backward to the revival of an ancient liturgy 
but forward to the creation of a worship more adequately 
expressive of the aspirations of modern faith. There is 
a sharp division of feeling within the Episcopal communion 
itself on the matters which the Milwaukee congress is con- 
sidering. Roman Catholic opinion looks with uncertain 
emotion upon it all. It does not know whether to welcome 
and encourage it as a significant trend toward “home,” or to 
smile at its self-conscious imitation of the “real thing.” 
The Commonweal (Roman Catholic) does both. It quotes 
from the program announcing “solemn pontifical high mass” 
the instruction that clergymen in attendance will make 
their affiliation with the movement quite clear by bring- 
ing “cassocks, surplices and birettas.” But it 
thus: “As we catch the chant of the Milwaukee procession 
next week, we will readily forget the borrowed cassocks 
and birettas. We will remember only that a body of our 
citizens, which includes most 
luminous minds in the country, is wending its way along a 
road they have themselves chosen, and toward a convic- 


concludes 


some of the finest and 


tion where, in God’s good time, we look forward to meet- 
ing them in full brotherhood and a truly restored com- 
munion.” 


World Court Story Enters 
Another Chapter 
HE WORLD COURT STORY has passed into a 


new chapter. Just how this slowly unfolding tale is 
going to “come out” is not yet clearly revealed, but with 
each new phase it seems more and more unlikely that the 
adherence of the United States will actually be consum- 
mated. The powers signatory to the court had a meeting 
in Geneva after the league’s session adjourned. They con- 
sidered what reply to make to the five reservations which 
our senate had attached to of adherence. 
While our government deals with each individual govern- 
ment directly in this matter, it was considered wise to have 
a conference of the leading powers so that they might make 
identical replies. The fifth reservation proved to be the 
stone of stumbling. It provides that the court shall not, 
“without the consent of the United States, entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching any dispute in 
which the United States has or claims an interest.” The 
conference agreed that the United States could be granted 
this privilege only in the event that the nations in the 
1283 


its resolution 
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league were found to be similarly privileged. As yet they 
do not know whether a majority vote or a unanimous vote 
is required to authorize a request for an advisory opinion. 
They therefore decided to answer our reservation with a 
reservation of their own, the effect of which is to with- 
draw their acceptance of our reservation number five in the 
event that it is some day determined that a majority vote 
of the league council has the right to request an advisory 
opinion from the court. When President Coolidge first 
heard of this “reserved” acceptance of our reservation the 
“Spokesman” issued a favorable interview approving it. 
Three weeks later, however, the Spokesman issued another 
interview declaring flatly that an acceptance in such terms 
would keep the United States out of the court. The matter 
lies on the shelf until a particular nation formally sends 
its acceptance in these terms. Two things the President 
may then do. He may refer it to the senate for counsel 
or action. Or he may tuck it away in a pigeon-hole of his 
desk to die by inaction. Nobody believes the senate would 
Meanwhile, it is 
well to record in this connection that President Coolidge 


be satisfied with the Geneva proposal. 


the other day appointed the Honorable Charles Evans 
Hughes to a place on the panel of judges of the world court 
at the Hague. It is well to remind ourselves by this official 
act that there exists a world court in which the United 
States has been a participant since 1897. 


A Notable Centennial in 
Religious Journalism 

HE COMPLETION of one hundred years of publi- 

cation of the Christian Advocate, of New York, is 
being celebrated by the Methodists. There is plenty of 
reason to celebrate, and the denomination is rising to the 
occasion in a notable fashion. The special anniversary 
number of the paper is probably the most ambitious piece 
of printing ever produced by an American religious weekly. 
If some have been unaware that this eldest member of the 
family of Methodist official weeklies has been climbing 
toward the century mark, the appearance of this commemo- 
rative issue, almost as large as an advertisement-stuffed 
number of the Saturday Evening Post, must have com- 
pelled attention. The issue in itself speaks volumes for the 
capacity of the Methodist Book Concern and of Dr. James 
The Christian 
Advocate represents the highest type of official denomina- 


R. Joy, the present editor of the paper. 


tional journalism. Its primary task is conceived as the in- 
terpretation of Methodism to Methodists, in order that the 
for its 
Articles in the celebration number showing 


denomination may gather strength continuously 
world tasks. 
how, in times past, the paper was instrumental in mov- 
ing one of its readers to project the mission to the Oregon 
country which—in company with Marcus Whitman’s mis- 
sion—held that region in the United States; how it moved 
another of its readers to become the torchbearer of one of 
the largest missions in India; how it moved still another 
to launch the hospital work of the communion, prove the 
extent to which the paper has lived up to its aims. Under 
the present editorship there is less “personal journalism” 


than there was in the days when such men as Abel Stevens, 
Daniel Curry, and—most redoubtable of all—James M. 
Buckley loaded the columns with portentous editorial mat- 
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ter. Dr. Joy, following the convictions of contemporary 
journalism, makes the paper primarily a news-paper. The 
wisdom of this course, and the success with which it is fol- 
lowed, is shown by a circulation which is far beyond that 
of any other weekly denominational journal in the country, 


A Shrine to 
Saint Francis 

ARDINAL MUNDELEIN has just dedicated a 

shrine to St. Francis of Assissi on the estate of the 
late Francis Peabody, multimillionaire coal operator. The 
shrine was erected by his widow in memory of her hus- 
band. Why should the wife of a millionaire try to per- 
petuate her husband’s memory in terms of devotion to St. 
Francis, who prided himself upon his loyalty to Lady 
Poverty? It is as difficult to understand as the sudden en- 
thusiasm of Mussolini and his fascists for this same saint 
Francis feared wealth as perhaps 
Yet wealthy Catholics 
exalt him without seeming to sense the meaning of his life. 


of the thirteenth century. 
no man since Jesus has feared it. 


Francis lived without a vestige of power except the power 
of spiritual influence; yet the greatest autocrat of our day 
calls upon Italy to pay homage to the saint. How are we to 
explain such a curious phenomenon? Does it mean that the 
religious personality must inevitably become a religious 
symbol from which its essential and characteristic attributes 
have been stripped? Does the world insist on glorifying 
the heroes of the spiritual life without regard to the price 
they paid for their victories? After all there is a curious 
similarity between the fate of Francis and that of his Master 
in the devotion of his followers. In religion as in common- 
place relations men are continually tempted to do injustice 
to the object of their love by the very excess of their de- 
votion. The religious object thus becomes a meaningless 
paragon, unrelated to the moral and spiritual problems 
which the devotee must face. In rejoicing over the victory 
of our hero it is easy to evade our own battle. 


The Sorry End of 
The Klan 


HATEVER may be the truth as to the political situ- 

ation in Indiana, the ku klux klan would seem to 
have reached its jumping-off point. That there will still 
be outbursts of kluxism in scattered parts of the country 
is altogether likely. But the klan, as a movement threat- 
ening to assume national control, is due for the bottom of 
the pool of oblivion. Intimations to this effect have been 
seen in several state primaries and elections this year, no- 
tably in Colorado, where the klan endorsement which was 
the political capital of Senator Means two years ago 
proved the agency of his defeat this year, and in Kansas, 
where klan backing proved equivalent to defeat. The In- 
diana explosion ought to put the hooded order permanently 
It is not necessary to believe all that has 
been alleged during these heated days of the political cam- 
paign. It is altogether likely that the opponents of the 
two senators seeking reelection are affirming more than 
they can prove. But there is enough already known as to 
the character of the man who commanded the klan in that 
state, and who dominated it in adjoining states, to show 


out of business. 
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how the very form of organization of such a body inevi- 
tably produces moral and political corruption worse than 
it is set to remedy. There will be many ready to sympa- 
thize with the sincere dupes who, a few months ago, 
thought that they were serving heaven under a scoundrel’s 
leadership. Such sympathy should not, however, obscure 
the fact that they were, from the beginning, committed to 
a thing which has no place in a democratic or Christian 
community. A secret empire of hate is an impossible way 
of advancing righteousness in the state. Indeed, if it 
should live the state itself must perish. The quick extin- 
guishment of the klan is proof that there is still enough 
vitality in the American democratic ideal to protect itself 
against such a cancer. 


The Legion Incurs a 
Responsibility 

HE AMERICAN LEGION is to hold its 1927 cou- 

vention in Paris. Tentative arrangements to this effect 
were made a year ago, but the debt agitation of the past 
months led to a movement within the legion to abandon the 
plan. This opposition, however, crumbled when the time 
for final action came. By a vote almost unanimous the vet- 
erans decided to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the en- 
trance of the United States into the world war in the 
French capital. It is announced that steamship lines have 
already promised accommodations for thirty thousand con- 
vention attendants, and that the cost of the entire six 
weeks’ excursion will be held in the neighborhood of $300. 
Sixty thousand legionnaires are said to have applied already 
for positions as delegates to the Paris convention. Here, 
surely, is one of the most perilous enterprises of recent 
years. What such a trip may become for the Americans 
who go on it is not to be regarded lightly. But even more 
serious is the responsibility which the legion incurs in the 
effect which may be produced on the French public. Dur- 
ing this period of a depreciated French currency Ameri- 
can tourists have not shown any remarkable ability at 
soothing the sensibilities of the people of France. Indeed, 
so tense did the situation become last summer that Presi- 
dent Coolidge felt forced to issue what amounted to a 
warning to Americans then abroad. What may happen, 
then, if thirty thousand American veterans are dumped 
together into France, intent on making holiday, and using 
the tremendous buying power of their American money to 
flaunt their prosperity in the face of poverty-stricken poi- 
lus? The American legion has undertaken a _ responsi- 
bility which will require the exercise of more wisdom than 
it has yet shown if the relations between the two countries 
are not to be seriously harmed. 


Canton Controls 
Central China 
UITE THE MOST IMPORTANT political event of 


the last five years within China is the capture of 
Wuchang by Cantonese troops under General Chang Kai- 
shek. A year ago it would have been dismissed as non- 
sense if the prediction had been made that, within twelve 
months, the forces of the southern city would be in con- 
trol of central China. But the capture of Wuchang, fol- 
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lowing hard on the capture of Hankow and Hanyang, 
means just this. It now becomes a practical certainty that 
General Sun Chuang-fang, who has controlled five prov- 
inces lying between the region of the Cantonese triumph 
and the sea, must either make terms or see most of his 
territory pass into Cantonese hands. Canton, in other words, 
is now to control exactly the same area of industrial and 
political power which the revolutionists of fifteen years ago 
captured as a means of bringing the Manchu imperial dy- 
nasty to the ground. This Cantonese victory comes near to 
ranking as a military miracle. It comes after a period of 
intense agitation and even internal conflict within Canton 
itself, and after one of the bitterest commercial struggles 
the far east has ever known, during which the full power 
of the neighboring British crown colony of Hongkong has 
been devoted to reducing the Chinese city to bankruptcy. 
Yet from both these tests Canton has emerged with power 
enough to raise, equip and train an army of several hun- 
dred thousand men, transport them a distance about equal 
to the distance from New Orleans to St. Louis, part of 
the way over mountainous country, part of the way without 
railroads, and part of the way through the territory of de- 
termined foes, and then to capture the key-cities of that 
part of China which is most highly industrialized. The most 
significant fact connected with this campaign is its identity 
with the interests and purposes of a section of China. It 
is no longer an individual and irresponsible military adven- 
turer who is in the field; it is Canton. The internal situa- 
tion within the distracted country may be swiftly changed 
by this single fact. 


What Must the Anti-Saloon 


League Do to be Saved? 


UST WHAT would constitute a moral disqualifica- 

tion of a candidate for United States senator, if the 

proved and confessed misdoing of Frank L. Smith is 
not such a disqualification? This man who carries the re- 
publican banner in Illinois, and whom the anti-saloon league 
has endorsed, at the time of making his race in the pri- 
mary last spring was chairman of the Illinois commerce 
commission having in charge the regulation of the public 
utility corporations of the state. One Samuel Insull, the 
most powerful public utility magnate in the country, a man 
fast approaching in Chicago and Illinois the obnoxious 
eminence with which the odious fame of Charles T. Yerkes 
was associated at the opening of this century—this man 
Insull gave more than $125,000 to Mr. Smith for his pri- 
mary campaign expenses. Other utility magnates gave 
other sums. On this money Mr. Smith conducted his cam- 
paign and won the nomination. It required a committee 
from the United States senate to bring these facts to light. 
There exists a clear and unmistakable state law against the 
precise thing which Mr. Smith did. The law reads thus: 


No commissioner shall solicit or accept any gift, gratuity, 
emolument or employment from any person or corporation 
subject to the supervision of the commission, or from any 
official, agent or employe thereof. If any commissioner shall 
violate any provisions of this paragraph, he shall be removed 
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from the office or employment held by him. Every person 
violating the provisions of this paragraph shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


Mr. Smith violated that law. But the moral affront to pub- 
lic decency is more gross and brazen than the breaking of 
the law. If this defiance of the moral sentiment of the 
state in a matter so elementary does not absolutely dis- 
qualify Mr. Smith for the office of United States senator 
we ask, again, just what would constitute a moral disquali- 
fication? Would Harry Daugherty be an acceptable candi- 
date? The charges against him are ethically no more serious 
than those which have been proved against Smith. Would 
our odious Governor Small, convicted of owing the state 
of Illinois a million dollars, be an acceptable candidate for 
senator? His wrongdoing is no more brazen than the 
proved wrongdoing of Smith. 

Yet the anti-saloon league asks its Christian and moral 
constituency in Illinois to turn out at the polls and vote 
for this corruptionist who, sitting in a position like that 
of a judge on the bench, accepted over $160,000 for his 
personal use from the litigants whose case he was hearing. 
How can the league be so blinded as to imagine that the 
church people and the self-respecting people of the state 
will vote for this man? Even if he were unambiguously 
dry, how could the league imagine that decent people would 
vote for him? Does the dry cause transcend morality and 
decency? The anti-saloon league asks the Christian citizen- 
ship of the state to stultify itself in order to elect a dry. 
That way lies revolt. The church constituency of the league 
will not follow that leadership. It is unimaginable that a 
single preacher in Illinois can take Frank Smith’s candi- 
dacy into his pulpit and speak for it from the sacred desk. 
It is not to be wondered at that there is coming up from 
all parts of the state a violent protest at the league’s policy. 
The league is asking the morally impossible of its devoted 
followers. 

A serious crisis has arisen in the relation between the 
league and its following as a result of the league’s attempt 
to impose Frank Smith upon the conscience of its con- 
stituency. The loyalty of the churches to the anti-saloon 
league has been up to this moment the most amazing phe- 
nomenon in our political life. This loyalty has been literally 


No suggestion has been made by its fol- 


unquestioning. 
lowers that the ground of the leazue’s recommendations 
should be inquired into. Its policies have been for years 
accepted and trustfully supported as the basis of morale 
in the fight against the liquor traffic. It must be said also 
that the league has exercised great wisdom, and has fully 
deserved the support it has been given. But when the league 
attempts to mobilize its constituency behind a man exposed 
before the world as a corruptionist of the first magnitude, 
the shock and recoil with which such a proposal is greeted 
is bound to be quickly followed by the asking of some 
questions. The better citizenship of the state knows that 
it must stand together in the fight for civic righteousness ; 
it must follow leadership if it is to accomplish anything. 
Hitherto this constituency has loyally followed the leader- 
But now that the league 
demands that the church constituency do what its moral 
sense revolts at, it cannot help asking, Who is it that asks 
us thus to stultify our citizenship? Are we justified in vot- 


ship of the anti-saloon league. 
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ing for Smith merely because our leaders tell us to? Who, 
then, are our leaders? 

It is an unfortunate day for the anti-saloon league when 
it drives its constituency, under stress of moral agitation, 
to ask such questions. It is doubly unfortunate that such 
questions arise at a time when, as now, the league is the 
object of so fierce an attack by the wet forces of the nation. 
But these questions are inevitable in the present situation 
in Illinois. For the benefit of the dry cause, and for the 
salvation of the anti-saloon league itself, we hold that it 
is highly important that the dry citizenship of the state 
know just what degree of significance ought to be attached 
to the decision of the league to endorse Smith. We have 
had some difficulty in getting the information. But to the 
best of our knowledge there has never been any action 
taken by the board of directors of the league favorable 
to Smith’s candidacy. We are advised that a meeting of 
the held recently—sometime 
since October 4—at which action was taken endorsing 
Frank L. Smith. There are ten members of the execu- 
tive committee. The members are: Charles E. Coleman, 
Melbourne P. Boynton, Thomas Holger, John R. Golden, 
George H. Wilson, John Rudin, John H. Hauberg, Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes, Dr. T. J. Knudsen, Rev. H. M. Ban- 
nen. Not all the members were present at the meeting. 
Our request for information as to the terms of the reso- 
lution of endorsement, and as to the names of those pres- 
ent, was flatly denied by officers of the league. From other 
sources it is learned that Bishop Hughes was not present. 
Who 


else may not have been present we are unable to learn. 


executive committee was 


Nor, it seems, was Mr. Bannen, nor Dr. Knudsen. 


Assuming that the others were all present, it is thus re- 
vealed that the “anti-saloon league” which asks the self- 
respecting citizenship of this state to vote for Frank 
Smith consists, so far as this action is concerned, of the 
seven following persons: Charles E. Coleman, Melbourne 
P. Boynton, Thomas Holger, John R. Golden*, George H. 
Wilson, John Rudin, John H. Hauberg. The bare state- 


ment of this fact makes the claim of the league prepos- 
terous. 


In a situation like that in Illinois, presenting an 
elementary moral issue, how can it be expected that the 
church people of the state will allow even so trustworthy 
a group of Christian gentlemen as these seven to lead 
them into a course of sheer political expediency in full dis- 
the Undeterred as the 
churches are in their purpose to abolish the liquor traffic, 


regard of basic moral issue? 
they will not follow a leadership that consents to prosti- 
tute the very ballot itself as a means to the election of a 
dry candidate. 

And, as if this were not enough to nullify the anti- 
saloon league’s leadership, it becomes increasingly clear 
as the campaign goes on that this corrupt candidate is 
playing fast and loose in respect of the single virtue which 
he is alleged to possess—his dryness. All the state knows 
that at best Mr. Smith is only politically dry. Between 
the lines of his statement pledging his support of the 
eighteenth amendment, anyone can sense a cynical attitude 
toward prohibition. His backers are notorious political 


gangsters of Chicago and the unspeakable Governor Small. 


* As we go to press the Chicago Daily News reports that the Rev. 
Mr. Golden “has undertaken to organize Macon county for Magill.” 
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Moreover, he stands upon two platforms—the state, 

which is dry, and the Cook county (Chicago), which is 

as wet as George Brennan’s democratic p'atform. Cook 

county contains nearly half the population of the state. 

Mr. Smith has uttered no word in repudiation of the 

wet plank of his Cook county platform. 

Yet this is the man whose candidacy the anti-saloon 
league asks the ministers of Illinois to take into their 
pulpits and commend to their people! We have yet to 
hear of a single minister who has done so. And we 
predict that just as the ministers of Christ in Illinois 
have for years stood shoulder to shoulder in support of 
prohibition under the league’s leadership, so now they 
will stand as a solid bloc for prohibition and righteous- 
ness against the league’s betrayal of its leadership. In 
this campaign the churches will follow the leadership of 
men like Bishop Charles P. Anderson, Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, Dr. John Thompson, Dr. William F. Rothenburger, 
Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, Dr. Hugh Elmer Brown, Dean 
Shailer Mathews, and hundreds of such men who have 
rallied to the banner of Hugh Magill. 

Hew far the headquarters’ mind of the league has de- 
parted from the original conception of the league as the 
rgan of political righteousness is revealed in a dispatch 

om Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler of Washington commenting 

the Illinois situation. The point of view is not that 
of the Christian church or the original anti-saloon league. 
It is that of the cynical, practical politician. Mr. Wheeler 
Savs: 

Illinois drys can unite their votes and elect Smith, with his 

dry record, or they can divide their forces by voting for a 

hopeless third candidate and thus elect George Brennan, a 

super-wet. This is a practical question Every vote 

cast for Magill is half a vote for Brennan and his nullifica- 

tion program. ... The question is not which is the ideal, but 
which is better, a dry candidate who can win or a dry can- 
didate who is bound to lose. 


Every prohibitionist whose affiliation with the good cause 
extends back of 1918 will testify that he was brought up 
1a political doctrine just the opposite of that under which 
Mr. Wheeler and the league are now justifying their en- 
lorsement of Smith. In its earlier days the dry movement 
derived its power from the insight that no citizen “throws 
away his vote” when he votes for righteousness. If there 

s any popular fallacy which dry advocates had to meet 

re often than any other, it was this doctrine now ad- 
ocated by the anti-saloon league itself. “Every vote cast 
for Magill is half a vote for Brennan”—these words ought 
to scorch the lips of any prohibitionist who utters them. 
Such an utterance only shows how far the exigencies of 
“practical” politics have changed the cast of mind at 
anti-saloon league headquarters. Whatever else the league 
may be able to accomplish on that policy, there is one 
thing it surely cannot accomplish; it cannot get the Chris- 
tian church to go in that direction. The Christian ministry 
and the Christian conscience are “practical” enough to 
choose between a “good” and a “better” candidate rather 
than throw the election to a wet, but to choose a “bad” 
preference to a “good” candidate rather than throw 
election to a wet— well, neither the church con- 
science nor the prohibition conscience has reached that 
low level of political expediency. The highest function 


the 
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of the anti-saloon league is to mobilize the self-respecting 
citizenship of the state and the country upon candidates 
who are good—even though not always ideal—and also 
dry. And if the regular parties do not provide such a 
candidate, the league’s function is to provide such a 
candidate on an independent platform. In New York the 
league did so. We support their policy in New York. In 
Illinois they departed from their true function. And the 
Christian citizenship of the state repudiates the league 
leadership. 

The anti-saloon league is in a perilous position. The con- 
dition of its treasury, both national and state, is grave. The 
long continued and terrific attack of the wet press on the 
league’s financial methods has had its effect in appreciably 
discounting the prestige of the league in public opinion. 
There is nothing before the dry forces now so important 
as to save the anti-saloon league from self-destruction. As 
sure as fate, if the league persists in assuming roles incon- 
sistent with its true character, its day of disintegration is 
at hand. Its character as defined by its own leaders and by 
its noble record is: the organ of the churches against the 
liquor traffic. It is not the boss of the churches. It has no 
authority to tyrannize over the churches. It has no right 
to keep secrets from the churches or from the public. It 
is an instrument, an agency, of power, and not a source of 
power. In the Illinois campaign its clear duty is to support 
the candidate the churches approve, not the candidate Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson and Len Small endorse, and Samuel 
Insull bought. In the interest of plain ordinary decency; 
in the interest of the cause of prohibition; in the interest 
of its own future usefulness the anti-saloon league should 
speedily reverse its ill-considered action and cast its sup- 
port to Magill. Such a course could elect Magill. But 
whether it elects Magill or not, it will save the anti-saloon 
league. 


The Battle of Detroit 


URING TWO WEEKS Detroit was the scene of 

a conflict which riveted the attention of the na- 

tion. Three phases of this struggle were directly, 

and a fourth indirectly, concerned with religion. Two left 
the organized religious forces in obloquy; another is prob- 
ably bound, through misrepresentation, to leave a similar 
impression on the public mind. Only one of the aspects of 
Detroit’s battle in connection with the 1926 convention of 
the American federation of labor resulted in a victory for 
the representatives of religion. Yet there is in this one 
victory a measure of solace and promise which will help 
in part—but only in part—to counterbalance the defeats 
which religion and the churches suffered on other fronts. 
One of the aspects of the Detroit conflict was an issue 
of veracity as between Mr. William Green, president of 
the American federation of labor, and Mr. Sherwood Eddy. 
It is this which is likely to remain misunderstood by the 
public. It is sufficient to say here that, among those who 
knew from the inside what took place in connection with 
Mr. Eddy’s appearance before the federation convention, 
there is increased confidence in his integrity and admira- 
tion for the part which he is playing in present day religion. 
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For Mr. Eddy, on the other hand, and those who, like him, 
look hopefully for help from organized labor in the mak- 
ing of a new world, the incident at Detroit must be a new 
reminder that it is not alone the defenders of privilege and 
of the economic status quo who can resort to devious and 
shailowy methods of dealing. 

It is not possible, however, to dismiss the other phases 
of the conflict at Detroit thus quickly. In each one of 
them there were factors involved which are of the most 
fundamental importance to the cause of religion in this 
country. What happened at Detroit could not be kept in 
a corner, although the newspapers of that city did their 
best so to hide it. It became of moral concern to the entire 
uation, and religion as a whole must feel the effect of it 
for an indefinite time to come. To understand what hap- 
pened, the extent of the defeat suffered by the religious 
forces, and the nobility of the stand made by the champion 
who came to the rescue of religion from outside the city, 
it is necessary to see clearly this conflict on its three 
fronts—the attack of the Detroit board of commerce on 
the Y. M. C. A., the attack of the board on the churches, 
and the counterattack of the federal council of churches 
on the board. 

Elsewhere in this issue Mr. Herring tells of the way in 
which the Detroit board of commerce used the columns of 
its publication to serve notice on the religious bodies of the 
city that they must wipe their hands of the A. F. of L. 
That notice could not have been couched in more insolent 
terms. But its effect was most pitifully seen in the Y. M. 
C. A. This body, as is the case in most cities, conducts 
a Sunday afternoon meeting which depends on the variety 
of its subjects and the eminence of its speakers to attract 
a general audience. Before this meeting Mr. William Green 
was asked to appear and speak. Mr. Green’s position as 
president of the A. F. of L. was enough to insure him an 
audience; his speeches before religious bodies during the 
previous year—notably in the cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York city, and in the northern Baptist con- 
vention at Washington—likewise insured the manner and 
content of his speaking. The secretary who made the ar- 
rangement is the same secretary who has arranged for the 
speakers at this Sunday afternoon meeting for years; the 
arrangement was made in exactly the way all such arrange- 
ments had been made. The attempt, in the press, to create 
the picture of an “unauthorized employee’”—to use the 
language accredited to the president of the Detroit Y board 
by one Detroit newspaper—having involved the association 
unwittingly is ridiculous and futile. The board of the 
Detroit Y must take the full responsibility for having done 
what it did. At the blast from the board of commerce it 
withdrew the invitation to Mr. Green. 

It is only necessary to read the list of directors of the 
Detroit Y. M. C. A. to know why this prompt action was 
taken in response to the attack of the board of commerce. 
Essentially the two bodies are one! The men who run 
the Y, or whose gifts—made and promised—make possible 
a five million dollar building program which has been widely 
heralded, are the men who run Detroit’s business. The Y 
is, for them, a benevolent gesture, romanticized with a 
certain religious aura, providing for young men on the 


lower rungs of the industrial ladder a modest reproduction 
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of the social goods which they themselves enjoy in the 
ornate and adjoining Detroit athletic club. They are not 
bad men. Neither are they insincere men. Indeed, one of 
the amazing things in connection with the whole business 
was the transparent clearness with which Mr. Van Dusen, 
president of the Y board, exposed the point of view which 
dominated that body. Labor did not need, at Detroit, to 
make any case against the Y; Mr. Van Dusen did that with 
unsurpassable completeness. Yet Mr. Van Dusen is a man 
with a type of personal piety which leads him to devote 
an unusual part of his income to the work of the church, 
and would make him welcome in any religious company as 
a wielder of power who wishes to use that power for the 
good of his fellows. Just the same, when Mr. Van Dusen 
saw, or thought he saw, the settled open-shop policy of his 
city endangered even to the infinitesimal extent that it 
might be endangered by one speech in a Sunday afternoon 
meeting, his action was instinctive. At the word of com- 
mand, the Y. M. C. A. closed its doors to the president of 
the federation of labor. The building program remained 
secure. It now only remains to be seen what there will be 
in the five million dollars’ worth of buildings when they 
are completed. Certainly one would hardly expect to hear 
there any voice of prophecy. 

The assault of the board of commerce on the churches 
of Detroit found both pastors and people pitifully unpre- 
pared. In the light of the utter panic which ensued it is 
impossible to escape the conclusion that the Detroit pulpit, 
with all its fame, has done next to nothing to inform its 
listeners as to the actual ways in which the rule of righteous- 
ness is threatened in the present world, and that the minis- 
ters themselves, with only a few exceptions, have failed 
to discover where it is that hell today flaunts itself in deri- 
sion before any dream of the kingdom of heaven. At the 
beginning, when it was first suggested that, in accord with 
a custom of several years standing, the churches of the city 
should welcome expositions of the spiritual ends of the 
labor movement on the Sunday the A. F. of L. convention 
was in session, it was apparent that only a handful were 
interested. But even of the handful, when the blast from 
the board of commerce came, and unenlightened laymen, 
deceived by the nonsense of that board, began to put pres- 
sure on their pastors, only three or four stood up to the 
test without hesitation. 

There is no value in describing in detail that melancholy 
experience. Pastors showed to fellow-pastors their agony 
of soul at a revelation of slavery which had found them 
unawares. There were churches where the voice of pro- 
phecy has been heard in days past, but which were to hear 
platitudes when the Sunday of test came. And then there 
were preachers and churches that never perceived the thing 
that was happening at all. That is, perhaps, the worst 
aspect of the case for most of the churches of Detroit. One 
feels a sympathy beyond expression for the men who had 
insight enough to discover themselves in slavery. But what 
is there to be said for men who claim to be soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, called to march to the very field of Armaged- 
don, and yet do not know Armageddon froma cow pasture? 

Ignominious as was the part played by the clergy and 
the individual churches, the part played by the local council 
of churches was no less so. It was the council which had 
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taken initiative to place speakers on labor’s ideals in the 
churches. From the time when the board of commerce 
loosed its demands, the council tried desperately to wriggle 
out of the whole affair. Even the personal stand taken by 
its president, in subscribing to Dr. Tippy’s protest, shortly 
to be mentioned, served rather to increase than to modify 
the impression of the spinelessness of the council as a 
whole. 

There remains for consideration the fourth phase of the 
conflict which took place in Detroit—the only one out of 
which the religious forces came with flying colors. The 
churches, the ministers, and the Y. M. C. A. were fighting 
a retreating action, if it can be said that they fought at all. 
Sut in the fourth phase of the struggle which marked what 
may come to be known as the battle of Detroit, a champion 
entered the lists on behalf of the religious forces who soon 
placed boards of commerce, employers’ associations, and 
big business generally on the defensive. This champion 
was the federal council of churches, and the part which 
that organization played in the Detroit melee was as noble 
as the part which the local religious bodies played was 
ignoble. 

The federal council took up the cudgels actively at the 
eleventh hour. After it became known that the invitation 
extended Mr. Green to speak at the Y. M. C. A. had been 
cancelled, and after it had become clear that the local 
churches would do nothing adequately to assert their self- 
respect in the face of the challenge of big business, the 
federal council itself organized a Sunday afternoon mass 
meeting. The trustees of the First Congregational church 
courteously provided a place for the meeting. Mr. Green 
attended and spoke with a restraint and dignity which were, 
in themselves, enough to pulverize the sort of attack under 
which the local churches had crumpled. Leaders in the 
national effort to relate the ministry of the church to the 
issues of the modern world, together with three Detroit 
pastors who had come out of the week still possessing their 
souls as their own, provided the rest of the program. 

It is a temptation to describe the meeting in detail. After 
all, most of the things which were said there have been said 
before, and, in the light of Detroit, will be said again. And 
after all, the meeting was not important so much for what 
was said in it. Its importance lay in the record which the 
federal council insisted on writing for the big business of 
the country to look at. When the local organization of 
churches had quailed, this national body stepped in to speak 
in words of fire. These words were read, amid an electric 
silence, by Dr. Worth M. Tippy, secretary of the federal 
council’s commission on the church and social service. Dr. 
Tippy called the meeting a protest “against the indignities 
to which Mr. Green and the federation had been subjected” 
in Detroit. 

“This meeting is a protest, or at least | want to utter a 
protest,” said Dr. Tippy, “against the affront which the 
board of commerce has offered to the churches of Detroit, 
the federal council of churches and the departments of 
social service of the great communions affiliated with the 
federal council. I doubt if the executives of the board 
realize what they have done. They have sought to intimi- 
date pastors in their communication of September 27 to 
church laymen. They made statements which are untrue 
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and dishonorable and which should be repudiated by the 
business men who constitute the board of commerce. It is 
intolerable that these national officials of the churches and 
the American federation of labor should be charged with 
disloyalty to the government. The result of this inter- 
ference with the work of the churches is a great misfortune, 
not only to the churches but to labor itself and to the public 
welfare. 

“I trust that working men throughout the country will 
recognize that what has happened was due to the courage 
and aggressive sympathy of the protestant clergy with the 
spiritual and social aims of labor,” said Dr. Tippy, in an 
effort to retrieve something from the ruin of the previous 
two weeks’ local fighting. “The local pastors were thrown 
into a most difficult and impossible situation. The inde- 
pendence of the pulpit is its most vital possession. Laymen 
are or should be concerned to maintain this freedom even 
to the point of a controversy. 

“The churches cannot rightfully be said to be partisan, 
but they are manifestly sympathetic to labor. Not only 
the federal council, but all but half a dozen of its affiliated 
denominations have 
labor’s rights to collective bargaining through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. 


issued formal statements affirming 
It is impossible for the church 
to devote itself passionately to the welfare of the masses 
of the people and not have sympathetic relations with or- 
ganized labor.” 

When the full story of what happened in Detroit during 
October, 1926, is written, it must be put down as a defeat 
for the battalions of organized religion. At the word of 
men determined to maintain the industrial status quo, the 
church forces did show themselves for the most part timid, 
muddle-headed, and without a word of prophecy. But the 
battle, although lost, was saved from becoming an utter rout 
by the courage and straight-speaking of the federal council. 
it was leadership of this courageous kind which the 
churches hoped to secure when they formed the council. 
It is leadership of this kind which, in time, will make the 
council a national force for righteousness to which men of 
true purpose and clear vision will give their glad allegiance. 


The Observer 


The Preacher as Scholar 


ECENTLY I attempted to give some suggestions 
R which I thought might be helpfu! in the minister’s 

direct preparation for the pulpit. It was shaped 
largely to meet the several inquiries that had been called 
forth by some previous articles on preaching. Several of 
these letters also showed considerable interest in the sug- 
gestions I had made to the effect that impressive preaching 
generally came from a mind rich in knowledge and trained 
to vigorous thinking, as well as a heart rich in spiritual ex- 
perience and broad in its sympathies. I had said that the 
real preparation for the pulpit is the continued exercise of 
the mind, companionship with great thought, and the life 
of the spirit. Several letters have asked for lists of books 
with which the preacher might profitably live for a year, 
others for books to which the preacher might address him- 
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self for serious study. In this letter I would like to say 
something about study, which I hope will answer some of 
these letters and prove helpful to beginners in the ministry 


and especially to those who are “running dry.” 
After a rather intimate association, extending 
twenty-five years, with preachers of all communions, I 
have come to the conclusion, which the archbishop of 
Canterbury so vigorously expressed at the last congress of 
the church of Eingland, that there would be a surprising 
improvement in preaching all through the church if the 
preacher were at his study desk for three or four hours 
every morning grappling with great books, with the same 
seriousness with which the scientist spends hours, day after 
day, working in his laboratory. The preacher who will live 
morning by morning with the greatest thought, associating 


over 


with the greatest scholars, exploring new fields of truth day 
by day, must grow, unless he is hopeless, in richness of 
thought, vigor of intellect, power of expression, yes, even 
in personality. Such a man goes into the pulpit with a sense 
of mastery about him; the note of commonplace, trivial and 
shallow things one finds in some preachers, is impossible to 
this preacher. He goes into a half-hour pulpit fresh from 
a continuous world of greatness, power and, beauty and 
the atmosphere of that world is all about him. I once 
heard an Englishman say that when Dr. Dale entered the 
pulpit he gave the impression of having been talking with 
giants. He had been. It is a great thing to enter the pulpit 
Sunday morning after having spent all the week, so far as 
the mind is concerned, with giants, and so far as the soul 
is concerned, with God and his truth. As far as my exper- 
ience goes this is the secret of most great preaching in every 
age. 

I said I would mention some books, with each one of 
which a preacher might spend a month, using pen and note- 
book, pondering the great truths, and, where agreeing, ask- 
ing himself why, where differing, answering the argument 
in his own words. This is the way in which the scholar 
This 
is the way to fill up reservoirs which two sermons a week 
The books that I shall men- 


works, this is the road to bigness, power and depth. 


will not perceptibly diminish. 
tion are varied. They are not chosen, as were last week's, 
because they bear directly on the preparation of next Sun- 
They do not all deal with the Bible or even 
They are not all orthodox. But they are all great, 
full of challenge, some of them exploring new fields, all of 


day’s sermons. 
theology. 
them rich in newness and suggestiveness, all of them call- 
ing for hard study, but all rewarding beyond words. 
“The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature” by Prof. James 
Y. Simpson, of New College, Edinburgh, will carry you 
into a realm of thought quite new to the average preacher, 
and for this reason a blessed and fascinating experience. It 
deals with science and faith, the influence of science upon 
contemporary religious thought, all the various evolution- 
ary processes and their bearing upon mental and moral 
problems, on the problem of evil, miracle, and immorality. 
In these 
days when there is much discussion as to how far the nat- 
ural and the spiritual are one, and when evolution even gets 
into the legislature, the study of this book is timely. But 
my point is that after a month’s sojourn in it, page by page, 
the preacher comes back as one who has conquered a new 


It is a wonderful attempt to see things as a whole. 
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world and has it in his mind. Prof. Simpson has just pub- 
lished a supplementary volume, “Landmarks in the Struggle 
Between Science and Religion,” which might well be read 
after mastering the big volume. It deals with the historic 
background of the great controversy between science and 
religion and is extremely interesting. 

“Christian Ethics,” by Newman Smyth, will take more 
than a month with its five hundred pages of closely reasoned 
truth. But after the mastery of it the intellect has had a 
season of exercise of great value and the mind has been 
wonderfully enriched. Here it would seem that every prob- 
lem of conduct society has ever been confronted with is ex- 
amined, the various attitudes which the thinkers of all ages 
have taken toward it given, and then the question as to what 
the Christian attitude should be, thoroughly discussed. I 
remember Washington Gladden saying he wished every 
preacher would master this book. The book also introduces 
the student to about three hundred other great scholars. 

“Foundations: A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms 
of Modern Thought,” by seven Oxford men, is the Lux 
Mundi of our day and made a profound impression in Eng- 
land when it appeared in 1912. It is edited by Canon 
Streeter of Oxford, who writes one of the chapters, and 
the other chapters are by Doctors Talbot (now bishop), 
Brook, Rawlinson, Parsons, Moberly (two chapters) and 
Bishop Temple (two chapters). These young men—they 
were young when they published this book—frankly an- 
nounced that they are attempting to do for to-day what the 
“Essays and Reviews” and “Lux Mundi,” did for previous 
generations, that is, harmonize theology with the science, 
philosophy, and scholarship of the day. It deals in a pro- 
found but brilliant way with such problems as, the Modern 
Situation, the Bible, the Historic Christ, Christ and the 
New Testament, the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, the 
Church, Authority, God and the Absolute. It is interesting 
to know that the particular authors of this book have been 
among the most successful of English preachers in holding 
the attention of modern men. 

“The Doctrine of the Church and Christian Reunion” 
(The Bampton Lectures for 1920), by Rt. Rev. Arthur C. 
Headlam, bishop of Gloucester, was conceded by everybody 
Writ- 
ten when Bishop Headlam was professor of divinity at Ox- 
ford, it aroused much discussion, because it touched so di- 


to have been one of the great books of recent years. 


rectly on problems on which there are many diverse opin- 
ions. It is a revelation of the grasp a really great scholar 
has on past and present. It is full of challenging ideas. It 
takes one into quite a different field from any of the books 
mentioned above. At the time of its publication many 
critics took occasion, by the way, to call attention to the 
beautiful English Bishop Headlam writes. The catholic 
party in the church of England took vigorous exception to 
the statements in the first part of the book and a lively dis- 
cussion went on for years. 
live with for a month. 
Bishop Gore, whom Dean Inge calls the most outstanding 
figure in the English church, has just finished his great work 
on “The Reconstruction of Belief,” in four volumes which 
are, to my mind, the most engrossing books of the last two 
years on theology and the church. The four volumes are: 
“Belief in God,” “Belief in Christ,” “The Holy Spirit and 


It is a very satisfying book to 
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the Church,” and “Can We Then Believe.” The volume 
on “Belief in God,” is extremely fresh and original. “Be- 
lief in Christ,” discusses many of the prob!ems vexing the 
world to-day. The third volume on “The Holy Spirit and 
the Church,” presents a view directly opposite to that held 
by the majority of Christian Century readers, I imagine, 
but it is all the more interesting because of that. The last 
volume—just published—consists largely of comment upon 
the many reviews of the first three books and criticism of 
his position. But it is refreshing to come into close contact 
with one who is a master. 

“A Faith that Enquires,” by Sir Henry Jones, for many 
years professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow university, 
I found one of the most fascinating hooks of recent years. 
I have read and re-read it, for it is the story of a really 
ereat mind and simple soul finding its way through all the 
maze of conflicting philosophies and prevalent doubts to a 
sure, satisfactory and abiding faith. It is permeated with 
the sweetest spirit and a charming humility. It is something 
of the nature of a pilgrimage in which one is carried through 
most of the theories of life that have been propounded in 
recent years. It will repay a hundred fold for all the time 
the reader may put upon it. If possible get the little book, 
“Old Memories,” by Sir Henry, and read it before begin- 
ning the study of his great work. It is the sketch of his 
boyhood, his struggle for an education and his final success. 
It is one of the most beautiful autobiographical sketches ever 
written. 

I might go on. There are many more books equally 
worthy of study, but few more so, I feel sure, than these I 
have mentioned. The man who will thoroughly master the 
books I have mentioned here can never be a small man. He 
has lived intimately with great minds and souls and has im- 
bibed some of their greatness. He has immersed himself 
for months in great thoughts and his utterances will reflect 
their greatness. He will be a man of power and resource 
and his preaching will have that note of authority that comes 
from being at home with the best that the giants have 
thought and experienced and from having lived in the vast- 


est worlds of the mind and soul. Faspenice Lyxcn 


Appomattox 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


JOURNEYED unto Appomattox, and stood beneath 
the Famous Apple Tree, or wherever it was, and I 
beheld all that now is Visible on that Field. 

\nd I found on one side a Little Cemetery with Nine- 
teen Graves. 

And I inquired concerning it, and this was I told: 

On the calm Sunday Morning when General Grant and 
General Lee were arranging for the End of the War, two 
companies of soldiers of Opposing Armies encountered 
one another and began to Shoot. 

And their Captains called out, Cease Firing. This old 
war is over. 

ut the men refused to stop. And they said, We will 
have one more shot for Good Luck. And that was Bad 
Luck for Nineteen Men. 
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Whereupon did an officer of the Union Army run be- 
tween them, and wave his Handkerchief, and shout, saying, 
Grant and Lee are signing the papers that end this War. 
Stop firing, for ye are soon to Go Home. 

But even so it was not easy to make them stop. 

Now those Eighteen on whom the Tower of Siloam fell 
and killed them were not sinners above all those that dwelt 
in Jerusalem. Neither were those Nineteen who died after 
Grant and Lee had come to terms, sinners above all other 
men. 

I have stood in National Cemeteries where Thousands of 
soldiers were buried, and have walked over Battle fields 
that once had been red, but my heart ached as I stood 
among those Nineteen Graves of men who would not be- 
lieve that the war was over. 

And I spake unto the Fences that walled in the little 
plot, and | cried, 

Oh, ye four fences, move outward, and expand, for here 
should be the Biggest and Least Honorable Graveyard on 
the face of the earth! Here should be buried all men who 
die in the War between Science and Religion, and all who 
die discussing with bitter contention the Dubitable matters 
of Theology, and all who die defending Sectarian divisions, 
and all who die bewailing the Good Old Times, and who 
face not the provlems of their Own Day. 

For the Spirit of the Lord was upon me, and I prophesied 
unto the four fences and said, Widen, and make room for 
more graves, acres and acres of them, for these Nineteen 
have thousands of living representatives. 

Nevertheless, I sorrowed in mine heart for those Nine- 
teen. 


VERSE 
The Piper of Chillon 


uf \NCE near the walls of sad Chillon 
At breaking of the day, 
I heard a tune but half begun,— 
A piper piping to the sun 
Forlorn, a roundelay. 


He piped but once and then was gone 
Beyond my rim of dreams, 

Yet in his song but half begun 

I heard a weeping sorrow run 
Out of the full heart’s streams! 


O piper, say, what brought you there, 
What griefs of long ago? 
What love that dreamed and perished there, 
What hope, and Oh, what wild despair ?— 
That I shall never know... . 
The summer and the song are gone; 
Yet now and then I hear 
In dawn-dreams by sea-girt Chillon 
A piper piping in the sun,— 
And I could weep to hear! 
Brent Dow ALLINSON. 





Business Cracks the Whip! 


By Hubert C. Herring 


T IS DIFFICULT to unscramble Detroit. It is radi- 

ant, and it is vile. It is prosperous, and it is arrogant. 

It has the loveliest new library building in America, 

and the worst mass of permitted vice. Its art center is sec- 

ond to none, and its record for flaunting the liquor law is 

also second to none. Men make money in Detroit. They 

make automobiles and build skyscrapers and boast of their 

success. Detroit is America, at its best, at its worst. It is 

glittering, new, proud, opulent. It is ambitious; it has 
tasted power, and it is not humble. 

Detroit is a city of churches, great churches. All Amer- 
ica has heard of the “eminent” pulpit of Detroit. Great 
names are connected with this pulpit, names of men who 
know how to speak with conviction and poetic power. De- 
troit is the city of Bishop Charles D. Williams. There were 
men in Detroit who did not grieve at his going, men who 
are determined that no one shall take his place. 


THE REVELATION OF A CITY 


The past week has laid Detroit bare before the country. 
It has revealed what is hidden there. It has told much 
about the ways of business, and the ways of the church, and 
the ways of the Young Men’s Christian association. De- 
troit does not realize how searchingly her life has been 
tested and found wanting. 

The coming of the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor furnished the test. 
We are content. 


“We are satisfied. Our people are 


prosperous. Why imperil our peace?” So argued the 
board of commerce, and the various children of its faith. 
There was much enthusiastic agreement, for Detroit prides 
itself upon its open-shop, and its firm anti-union policy. It 
is proud of what is euphemistically labelled the American 
plan. 

The storm began with the announcement of the coming 
of the American federation of labor. It is said that some 
one, somewhere, had reported to somebody that President 
Green had said that he expected to unionize the entire city 
of Detroit as a result of the convention. Detroit girded its 


loins for the fray. 
LABOR OUTRAGES 


Fortunately for the board of commerce, Detroit had re- 
cently suffered some outrages in the building trades. New 
“Stink bombs” had been used. 
There is undoubtedly plenty of evidence available to prove 


buildings had been defaced. 


that some men had done very abominable things in the name 
of organized labor. The board of commerce, the building 
trades association, and the employers’ association made the 
most of these outrages. They shrieked, and a host of De- 
troiters began to see things in the dark. 

The July 31st edition of the Detroit Saturday Night was 
a special open-shop number. There is a picture on the front 
page. It is the picture of a house, with a mother and a 


child, and the warm light of a home. Outside the lighted 
window there is a man, a laboring man, with the inevitable 
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“stink bomb” in his hand. The picture sets the key for the 
entire edition. All good Detroiters are rallied to the fight 
against the powers of darkness, to the protection of the 
home, the nation, prosperity, the flag. It is not the first 
time that the flag has been used to protect our frantic con- 
victions. 

Detroit was ready, grimly ready. 

Now enters the federal council of churches in the person 
of James Myers of the commission on social service. His 
mild proposal was that the churches of Detroit invite labor 
speakers to their pulpits on the Sunday which fell in the 
course of the convention. It was pointed out that this plan 
had been successful in connection with previous meetings 
of the A. F. of L. and that it afforded an effective way of 
evidencing the church’s concern for the interests of labor. 
It was made clear that the speakers would all be churchmen 
in good and regular standing, and that they would speak 
of the spiritual side of the labor movement. 

This commended itself as a wise and Christian gesture of 
goodwill. A letter went out from the Detroit council of 
churches inviting the ministers to talk it over. The letter 
was signed by M. C. Pearson, the secretary of the council, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr, the chairman of the industrial rela- 
tions committee. Eighteen pastors came. They were inter- 
It seemed assured that Detroit would unite in this 
Five invitations 


ested. 
courteous reception to the leaders of labor. 
were tentatively extended to labor leaders. 


COMMERCE INSTRUCTS CHURCHMEN 


Now enters the board of commerce. Determined to 
scotch this snake of unionism, it turned aside to instruct 
the churches. The September 27th edition of the Detroiter, 
the official publication of that board, carried an open letter 
addressed, “To Detroit churchmen.” The letter reads: 
“Detroit ministers have been offered labor speakers to appeat 
in their pulpits Sunday, October 10th. This is a part of 
the program of the American federation of labor to make 
Detroit a closed-shop city, as you will realize when you 
have read the following list of speakers submitted.” Then 
follows a list which had been submitted by the committee, 
including labor men, professors, and social service secre- 
taries of churches. It is then suggested that if the pulpits 
of Detroit are opened to men “who are admittedly attack- 
ing our government, and our American plan of employ- 
ment,” then the pulpits should also be opened to speakers 
who would “show that our city has outstripped all rivals 
simply because she has been unfettered by labor organiza- 
tions.” 

Following this appeal, letters went out from the Building 
Trades association, calling upon churchmen to prevent these 
speakers from appearing in Detroit pulpits. 

The campaign was a great success. Official boards talked 
it over. Many ministers retreated to cover. Some were 
iorced to yield out of loyalty to their organizations. Three 
of the five tentative invitations tendered to labor men were 
withdrawn. 
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At this juncture, another meeting was called by the local 
council of churches. The ministers were bidden to come 
for the discussion of a city-wide program of evangelism. 
At least one hundred and fifty ministers attended. They 
listened to an eminent speaker and they were greatly moved. 
One by one they arose, and testified to the need of the 
gospel. “We must be crucified for Christ,” one said. “We 
must be willing that the church be crucified for Christ,” 
said another. “The spirit of pentecost was there,”’ reported 
one attendant. 

As the meeting was closing, it was announced that all 
were urged to remain for a short discussion of the plans 
for welcoming the leaders of American labor. 
stayed. 

The secretary of the council of churches explained to the 
Board of Commerce that the plans for inviting labor lead- 
ers were entirely in the hands of the federal council in New 
York, that the local council of churches washed its hands of 
it, and that anyway, the whole matter was trifling, and only 
four or five ministers were interested. 

The Board of Commerce had won. The Detroit Satur- 
day Night came out congratulating everyone upon the good 
sense of Detroit, its churches, its ministers. 


Six men 


THE Y. M. C. A. 


In the meantime, the defenders of the American plan 
turned their attention to the Young Men’s Christian asso- 
ciation. A secretary of this organization had invited Mr. 
William Green to address the Sunday afternoon meeting. 
This secretary seems to have been unaware that Mr. Green, 
in his capacity as president of the American Federation of 
Labor, is engaged in attacking our government and our 
American plan of employment. Mr. Green accepted. A 
meeting of the board of the Y. M. C. A. was called, and it 
was decided that Mr. Green should not speak. 

Mr. C. B. Van Dusen, the president of the Y. M. C. A. 
board, called on Mr. Green, and explained. He made it 
very clear. Mr. Van Dusen is to be congratulated upon his 
naive clarity. “We have under way a large program of 
building,” said Mr. Van Dusen, “the success of which would 
be jeopardized.” 

Even Mr. Green understood. The Fords had pledged 
three-quarters of a million each. Mr. Kresge pledged half 
a million. The Fishers another half-million. And so on. 
These gentlemen do not like unions. Their subscriptions 
are not all paid. It was very clear. 

Mr. Green made it very clear to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. He said little, and without 
passion. “I leave the action of the board of directors of the 
Detroit Young Men’s Christian association with them and 
their conscience.” 


JEALOUS FOR CHURCH'S HONOR 


Upon hearing from Mr. Green, there was no lack of 
speakers on the floor of the federation to make clear to the 
reporters the feeling of American labor towards such action. 
Mr. John P. Frey of the Ohio federation spoke effectively 
of this revelation of an autocracy of wealth which presumed 
to throttle the church. Mr. Frey is a good churchman. He 
spoke as a lover of the church, and as one who is jealous 
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for her honor. He spoke of some of the great spirits 
within the church who had not been afraid to witness to 
their faith. 

As Mr. Frey spoke, I stood beside one of the rarest 
spirits of the pulpit of Detroit, one of America’s best and 
truest. As Mr. Frey spoke, over and over again this man 
said, “It’s true, every word is true.” 

After Mr. Frey, another delegate arose and read the list 
of the directorate of the Y. M.C. A. He read the name of 
Charles B. Warren, defeated in the senate for attorney- 
general of the United States because of his connection with 
the sugar trust; Chester Culver, secretary of the Employ- 
ers’ association; C. B. Van Dusen, president of the Kresge 
company. He reminded them of the labor policy of this 
company, which Senator Couzens has held up to national 
obloquy. He read the name of Paul King, manager of 
the campaign which put that expressive word, “Newberry- 
ism” into our political vocabulary. He might have men- 
tioned Mr. Newberry himself, one of the trustees of the 
Detroit Y. M. C. A. 

There was not much left unsaid when the debate was 
over. The church came in for a flaying. 
being bought and paid for by the reactionary forces of De- 
troit. It was indicted for having forsaken its work of 
prophecy, and of supinely serving the interests of the 
privileged. Much was said, and I will not venture to say 
how much was fair, how much unfair. This is clear, that 
the church and the Y. M. C. A. have probably never re- 
ceived a more merited indictment. 


It was accused of 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


A few hundred labor men go back to their homes and 
they will say, “The church is bought and paid for. It has 
nothing for us.” They will not be fair. They will not 
all draw fair distinctions between men and institutions. 
They will, perhaps, be no fairer than is the Detroit Board 
of Commerce to the American Federation of Labor. 

It is hard to be fair. 
They will not out. 


These are facts: 


There are ugly facts which stick. 


A relatively small group of Christian Inymen, officers 


and executives of the leading businesses of Detroit, united 
in hating unionism in all forms, determined to use every 
force at their disposal to break the hold of union labor, and 
to prevent its securing any hold upon Detroit. 

The preponderant influence of a very few men of wealth 
in the affairs of the leading churches of Detroit, men who, 
by the turn of a hand, can dictate the policies of these 
churches. 

The ugly fact that several of the outstanding leaders in 
the churches and Y. M. C. A. are men whose business rec- 
ords and policies are a standing reproach to the institutions 
with which they are connected. 

The failure of the ministers of the city to speak out 
against the tactics of the Board of Commerce, and to assert 
the dignity of the church. There were grateful exceptions. 
But for the most part they stood silent until the New York 
World said they had “the courage of a rabbit and the ideals 
of a hock-shop.” 

The impotence of the Detroit council of churches, its 
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failure to stand for the dignity of Detroit protestantism, 
seeking to hold the favor of all, taking refuge in a pitiful 
retreat from all responsibility. 

The blow to the dignity of the pulpit in this exhibition 
of the ability of an organzed reactionary group to force the 
hand of the church. 

The further alienation of labor from the church. 

The revelation of the peril which lies in great building 
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campaigns, unless they are democratically controlled and 
shared. 

There are noble men in Detroit’s pulpits and pews. The 
city is alive and alert, and there is no lack for men and 
women who are dreaming clearly and working bravely. But 
Detroit was caught in a set of circumstances which revealed 
her at her worst. Detroit furnishes the immediate test. 


The area of application is as wide as the church of America. 


Heresies of the Heart 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


HIE CHARGE of heresy is rapidly becoming mean- 
ingless. In the eyes of Doctor Straton, Doctor Fos- 
dick is a heretic because he does not believe in the 
In the eyes of Mr. Voliva, Doctor Straton 
is a heretic because he does not believe that the earth is 
flat. 
heretic because he does not believe in the infallibility of the 
pope. 
where all that the charge of heresy really means is that 


virgin birth, 
In the eyes of Cardinal Mundelein, Mr. Voliva is a 
Here in America we have very nearly reached a pass 


the person at whom it is hurled differs at some point from 
the person by whom it is hurled. And the spectacle of one 
little human intelligence claiming that its opinions are al- 
together true, and that every divergent opinion is altogether 
false, is enough to make angels laugh, if they possess a 
sense of humor, or weep if they do not. 


I. 


In respect of heresy hunting there is, of course, one big 
fact which ought, in all fairness, to be remembered. It does 
make a difference, in some cases a world of difference, 
what men believe. Two men, let us suppose, are courting 
the same girl. One of them believes that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life; the other believes that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a deluded idealist, and that Christian 
ethics are passé. Will it make no difference to the woman 
which of the two she marries? Or let it be supposed that 
two men are being considered for the premiership of France. 
One of them believes in the ethics of Jesus: that France 
should do everything in her power to make Germany trust 
her; the other believes that France should do everything in 
Will it make no dif- 
ference to the peoples of Europe which of these two is 


her power to make Germany fear her. 


selected ? 

Consider, also, two world views. According to one, the 
universe is on the side of the angels. The stars in their 
courses are fighting against everything that is false and 
ugly and bad. There is a power not ourselves, beyond our- 
selves, that 1s making for righteousness, so that every 
valiant crusader for a fairer future may carry on in the 
assurance that the forces of the universe are at his back. 
\ccording to the other, man has emerged from a universe 
that knows him not, nor cares a fig for that for which he, 
at his best, supremely cares. For but a relatively few 
seconds of cosmic time he will inhabit a tiny speck of 
cosmic dust, and then disappear, leaving behind him no 


trace of the cathedrals he has built, the art he has wrought, 
the music he has sung, the morality he has achieved, the 
hopes he has cherished, the dreams he has dreamed. One 
after another, gallant spirits have kept alight the flaming 
torch of some noble ideal; but a day will come when every 
such torch will go out forever, and the bearer of it be 
engulfed by cosmic forces which noted neither his coming 
nor his going. 

Would it make no difference which of these world views 
a man accepted? The one has provided a foundation for 
mighty faiths and hopes and loves. It has stirred the imag- 
ination of the race, given birth to poetry and music and 
art. It has profoundly influenced the moral life of man- 
kind. But the other—man a local, transient incident in a 
universe that is dumb to his prayer—who can fail to see 
that a universal acceptance of that view would cause a de- 
pressing shadow to fall upon the human spirit, and a par- 
alyzing sense of futility to creep over the wills of men. 

Back of heresy hunting, then, is an altogether reasonable 
conviction that it does make a difference what men believe, 
and if that were all that is back of it, far from deploring it, 
one might applaud it. But back of it, also, is an altogether 
unreasonable fear that unless the old thought forms are re- 
tained, the old faiths and incentives will be lost; whereas, 
all history bears witness to the fact that, although certain 
beliefs die, faith remains, although intellectual systems have 
their day and cease to satisfy, religion abides. Amid what- 
ever variations of geological belief, the rocks remain. Amid 
whatever modifications of botanical belief, the flowers still 
bloom. Amid whatever development of astronomical be- 
lief, the stars still shine. So, amid whatever variation of 
theological belief, the eternal realities still remain. The 
man who wrote the forty-sixth psalm believed that the 
earth was flat. You and I believe that it is round. He be- 
lieved that it occupied “an immovable and central place in 
the stellar universe.” You and I believe that it is but a 
little island in the sky, a sky which harbors between two 
and three million worlds. He believed that it was turned 
out complete in one hundred and forty-four hours. Many 
of us believe that it required for its development unimagin- 
able millions of years. But although we do not, cannot, 
share his cosmology, many of us can and do share his faith 
that 


God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 
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II. 


There are, also, certain other facts which persons who 
possess a heresy hunting complex would do well to bear in 
mind. One is the perfectly plain historic fact that the here- 
sies of yesterday are the orthodoxies of today. Four hun- 
dred years after she was burned as a heretic, Joan of Arc 
is canonized as a saint, a fact which George Bernard Shaw 
takes particular delight in ramming down the throats of 
present-day defenders of traditional views. In that unex- 
pected epilogue of his play, which stupid persons find dull 
and intelligent persons find delicious, one of Joan’s erst- 
while judges is made to congratulate her upon her rehabili- 
tation. Her burning, he tells her, is one of those political 
necessities which turn out to be political mistakes. “His- 
tory,” he adds, “will remember me for your sake, though 
the incidents of the connection were perhaps a little unfor- 
tunate.” And Joan replies, “Ay, perhaps just a little, you 
funny man.” Yes, the heretic is burnt, or otherwise dis- 
posed of. But four hundred years later, or even sooner, he 
is all but worshiped by a generation that has at last discov- 
ered the truth in him, and the funny men who burnt him 
are rescued from oblivion solely by reason of their connec- 
tion with him. Not, of course, in every case has the heretic 
been right and his accusers wrong. Not in every case, but 
in so many cases that one wonders how present-day heresy 
hunters can escape moments of doubt as to the infallibility 
of their own opinions, and moments of fear lest they shall 
stand before the eyes of some future generation in a some- 
what ridiculous light. 


The epoch ends, the world is still, 
The age has talked and worked its fill, 
The fainous orators have shown, 

poets sung and gone, 

men of war have fought, 
speculators thought, 

painters filled their walls, 
critics judged it all. 

O'er that wide plain now wrapped in gloom 
Where many a splendor finds its tomb, 
Many spent fames and fallen mights, 

The one or two immortal lights 

Rise slowly up into the sky 

To shine there everlastingly. 


The famious 
The famous 
The famous 
The famous 
The famous 


Yes, and in nearly every case, has it not been true that 
the one or two immortal lights were heretics? Rejected 
prophets who saw what sensible people were unable to see, 
despised idealists who believed what practical people re- 
tused to believe, persecuted pioneers who did what success- 
ful people counted it madness to do. The sensible, practical, 
successful people have faded into oblivion. The prophet, 
the idealist, the pioneer—the heretic-—has risen into immor- 
tality. In age after age, the men whose names shine like 
fixed stars in the historic firmament are men who, by their 
contemporaries, were branded as heretics. 

Not always, but so often has the heretic been right that 
those of us who do not see what heretics today see would 
do well to take the position of Gamaliel: “Refrain from 
these men and let them alone; for if this counsel be of men, 
it will be overthrown ; but if it is of God, ye will not be able 
to overthrow them.” That, let it be noted, is the position of 
faith. Who is the real skeptic, the man of little faith? The 
adventurer? The man who believes that truth was re- 
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vealed to the fathers, but not all truth; who has so much 
confidence in truth that he is eager to discover more of it; 
who believes that the more he learns of truth, the more 
he will know of God, and that the coming of truth is the 
coming of greater fullness of life? Is he the real skeptic? 
Never! The real skeptic is the man who has so little faith 
in his own position that he is afraid to have it critically ex- 
amined; who has so little confidence in truth that he fears 
to have more of it discovered; who is tormented by the 
thought that if he knew more, he might believe less. 

How much braver and nobler the position of the Chris- 
tian church if, instead of discouraging the pursuit of truth, 
she should say, in effect: “Let the discovery of truth go on. 
Far from deploring it, we rejoice in it. Religion from truth 
has nothing to fear. We realize that a clearer revelation of 
truth may make it necessary for us to surrender certain 
theological dogmas. We may no longer feel able to say 
with an eminent scholar of an older generation that man 
was created by the Trinity in 4004 B. C. at about nine 
o’clock in the morning. And much else that was said by 
eminent scholars in former days, we may be unable to ac- 
cept. But, although dogmas die, religion is continually re- 
born. Historic formulations of spiritual experience—creeds 
and catechisms—may have their day and then become ob- 
solete ; but spiritual experience itself abides. If ever a time 
shall come when every aspect of truth shall stand forth 
clear and compelling, religion in that day will be more 
than ever alive.” 


ITT. 


But consider now certain forms of heresy against which 
we ought to protest with all the might there is in us, here- 
sies not of the head, but of the heart, which have their 
source, not in intellectual conviction, but in moral surrender. 

Much might be said in praise of the will to doubt. A 
resolute will to doubt the golden promises of silver-tongued 
speculators in Florida’s (un)real estate would have been a 
godsend to many a luckless investor. A will to doubt the 
infallibility of his own opinions would have kept many a 
man from making a fool of himself. How vast a debt we 
owe to those valiant questioners whose will to doubt has de- 
livered us from needless fears and debasing superstitions ! 
Why do men no longer fear an eclipse of the sun? Why do 
they no longer offer human sacrifices to vengeful deities? 
Because somebody has had the courage to doubt. 

But the fact remains that human progress has come, not 
nearly so much from the will to doubt, as from the will to 
believe. The will to doubt has cleared the ground of in- 
tellectual obstacles, but it is the will to believe that has laid 
the foundations and erected the superstructure of civiliza- 
tion. First belief, then experiment, then achievement. Is 
not that the thrilling sequence of human progress? First, 
belief that the world is round; then a Santa Maria sailing 
on and on; then a twig, a pole, a light, and a landing. First, 
belief that a cure for hydrophobia may be discovered ; then 
experiments performed upon rabbits; then a frantic mother 
whose son has been bitten by a mad dog rushing to Paris 
and beseeching Pasteur to administer his treatment; then a 
great new means of saving life given to the world. First, 
belief that the air may be conquered; then experiments on 
the sands of North Carolina; then an airplane silhouetted 
against an evening sky. What do we not owe to the will to 
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believe ? 
ment? 

But the will to believe makes a demand which only heroic 
souls are able to satisfy. It demands action in advance of 
proof; and most of us demand proof in advance of action. 
Show us that slavery can be abolished, and we will under- 
take to abolish it. Show us that the liquor traffic can be 
outlawed, and we will undertake to outlaw it. Show us that 
war can be ended, and we will undertake to end it. But if 
men had waited for proof that slavery could be abolished 
before they undertook to abolish it, the thirteenth amend- 
ment would remain to be written. If they had waited for 
proof that the liquor traffic could be outlawed before they 
undertook to outlaw it, the eighteenth amendment would re- 
main to be written. And if now we insist upon waiting for 
proof that war can be ended before we undertake to end it, 
our children’s children may find themselves involved in a 
struggie that will become the cemetery of western civiliza- 
tion. 


What discovery, what invention, what achieve- 


Proof in advance of action is impossible. Why, then, do 
we demand it? Because we lack 
the courage to secure proof by action—the only way under 
heaven by which it will ever be secured. We stand on the 
shore of a great possibility, a grand perhaps, protesting that 
if somebody will prove to us that something which ought 
to be done can be done, we will attempt to accomplish it. 
We are not heroic enough to lift anchor and spread canvas 
and then, in the face of a thousand doubts, a thousand diffi- 
culties, cry, “Sail on, sail on!” and, by sailing on, discover, 


Jecause we are cowards. 


at last, a better world. 

Here, then, is one of those heresies of the heart that are 
really serious. It is conceivable that a man who questioned 
one or two or more articles of the apostles’ creed might, 
nevertheless, be willing to bet his reputation on the chance 
that the world may be disarmed, that the awful burden of 


militarism may be lifted from the backs of groaning peo- 
ples, that disputes between nations, like disputes between 
individuals, may be settled by judicial processes, and war 
remain in the memory of some future generation but as an 


Is it not even conceivable that a 
man who questioned the probability of his own survival 
after death might, nevertheless, be willing to bet his career 
on the chance that the golden rule, rather than the rule of 
gold, may be applied to industrial and international rela- 
tionships? But suppose a man should lack the courage to 
run any kind of personal risk on the chance of securing for 
coming generations a better world to live in. Would any 
amount of merely intellectual assent to historic creeds and 
catechisms make of him a creator of new values? 


evil dream of the night. 


IV. 


Consider the world as a whole today. Would you not 
say that there is probably more of fear in it than of hope? 
Why? Is it not because we are most of us seeking to pos- 
sess something rather than to produce something? We are, 
therefore, full of fear lest we shall not be allowed to pos- 
sess all that we would like to possess, or lest something we 
do possess may be taken away from us. If we have little, 
we see “red.” If we have much, we see “reds” with bombs 
in their hands, threatening to blow up the order by which 
we have profited. 
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Just suppose for one exciting moment that exactly the 
opposite of this situation were true—that we were most of 
us seeking to create something and not merely to possess 
something. Would there not soon be such an increase in 
production as would make it possible for millions of peo- 
ple to secure the physical equipment of a happy life, a life 
set free from economic fear? The mass of mankind would 
no longer need to be anxious, saying, “What shall we eat, 
what shall we drink, wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 
There would be enough to go around, and a general willing- 
ness that it should go around, for men’s governing motive 
would be, not a lust to possess, but a passion to create. And 
then, too, would there not soon be such a spirit of joyous- 
ness as this world has never known? There is so much 
more fun to be had in creating something than there is in 
merely possessing something. Watch a child building a 
house with toy blocks—foundations, walls, doors, windows, 
roof, chimney. What a wonderful time he is having! But 
when the last block has been put in its place, bang! down 
comes the house. The fun was in the building. How stupid 
we are not to see that the fun always is in the building. 

A civilization produced by men and women most of 
whom are eager only to possess something is, in the judg- 
ment of its most intelligent observers, headed straight for 
disaster. But a civilization produced by men and women 
most of whom were eager to create something—an artistic 
civilization rather than a materialistic civilization—would it 
not fulfill the dream of one who wrote, “I saw the holy city, 
the new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven, made ready 
as a bride adorned for her husband,” and of that still 
greater one who urged, “After this manner pray ye: thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.” 

Why, then, is this noble civilization so slow in appearing? 
Why, after thousands upon thousands of years of human 
opportunity is the world so full of fear and disillusionment? 
Is it not because of another of those heresies of the heart 
that are so deadly serious, that strangely persistent notion 
that selfishness pays? It is conceivable that a civilization 
far more noble than we row have might be built by men 
who questioned nearly everything save the divinity of un- 
selfishness; but if men believe whatever else, and question 
that, there is no hope of a better world. 


V. 


In his modern version of Caesar and Cleopatra, George 
3ernard Shaw makes Caesar say to the guilty queen, “You 
have slain their leader: it is right that they shall slay you. 
And then in the name of that right (he emphasizes the 
word with great scorn) shall I not slay them for murdering 
their Queen, and be slain in my turn by their countrymen 
as the invader of their fatherland? Can Rome do less then 
than slay these slayers, too, to show the world how Rome 
avenges her sons and her honor. And so, to the end of 
history, murder shall breed murder, always in the name of 
right and honor and peace, until the gods are tired of blood 
and create a race that can understand.” Still another heresy 
of the heart, this deadly notion that hate pays, that revenge 
pays. It is conceivable that many of the wounds of the 
world might be healed by men of unwavering good will, 
even though they should go so far along the darkening path 
of doubt as to question at times the existence of God. A 
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modern novelist has given us the strange, gripping story of 
a man who has suffered a great wrong, but who, early one 
morning in a year of famine, rises from his bed, goes to his 
bin, which contains but a single half-bushel of barley, takes 
the barley, goes over into his enemy’s field and sows his 
enemy’s field with the last of his own grain. Why? “Stand- 
ing,” he explains, “upon the ruins of my life, I felt a vast 
responsibility. Mankind must arise, and be better than the 
blind powers that order its ways; in the midst of its sorrows 
it must take heed that the god-like does not die.” But pic- 
ture a man who, having no doubt at all as to the existence of 
God, nevertheless goes through the years with an unre- 
pented hatred in his heart. How many of the wounds of 
the world will such an one be able to heal! 

There are heresies of the head which need to be com- 
batted, for it does make a difference what a man really 
believes. But the most dangerous of all heresies are the 
heresies of the heart—cowardice, selfishness, hate. 


VI. 


Nineteen hundred years ago, a young idealist was put 
to death on a cross. 


He had risked his own future on the 


Christianity Today and Tomorrow 
An Outline of Christianity, Volume V. Dodd, Mead & Co., $5.00. 


HE FIFTH AND LAST volume of the “Outline of 

Christianity” has appeared under the able editorship of 

Dr. John H. Finley, who certainly deserves our thanks 
for the way in which he has performed his task. But before 
discussing the volume we must quote the paragraph on its open- 
ing page: 

“This book went to press as a manuscript, but through the 
death of R. Harold Paget it has become a monument of the 
man through whose genius and self-devotion the publication 
of ‘An Outline of Christianity’ was made possible.” 

This is no more than the truth. Those who were with Mr. 
Paget from the first knew how he surmounted countless diffi- 
culties to ensure the production of these volumes. To him the 
work had a religious import, since he firmly believed that he 
could do no greater service to Christianity than by accomplish- 
ing it. Had he been spared he would have devoted every effort 
to improving this task, and to secure its being widely known to 
the reading public. It is, therefore, a sacred duty incumbent on 
those who assisted him in his enterprise, whilst he was with us, 
to continue his work, now he has passed away. 

To return to our task of reviewing: the Introduction has been 
entrusted to L. P. Jacks of Oxford, the editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, who has done his work eloquently and in scholarly 
fashion. It is a relief to find that the success of the Roman 
empire in federating the world has had some justice done to it. 
The paragraph on the evangelization of the nations before the 
new testament was a book is most suggestive and illuminating. 

The opening chapter by the editor sets the tone to the whole 
book. The Christianity of today has not fully answered the 
Master’s question, Who is my neighbor? That of tomorrow 
must do so if it is to be a living force. Secular socialism cannot 
do so. The faithful Christian must “begin today by loving his 
neighbor.” 

Anything written by Dr. Soderblom, the archbishop of Up- 
ala, is sure to command attention and his short chapter on “The 
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chance of securing for coming generations a fairer future. 
The ambition of his life was not to possess something, but 
to create something. He met with terrific opposition in 
influential quarters, but refused to let his spirit become 
embittered. Even when he hung in agony upon a cross, he 
asked God to forgive the men who had put him there. 
And now, may not one venture to affirm that the hope of 
the world lies in him? As men develop his spirit of for- 
giveness, the world’s hurt is healed. As they cultivate 
his spirit of unselfishness, the world’s situation is im- 
proved. As they make their own his courageous faith, 
the world’s progress is assured. He did not die when he 
uttered an inarticulate cry and gave up the ghost. For 
nineteen hundred years his soul has gone marching on, 
and wherever he has gone, and just to the extent that men 
have been willing to follow him, out of the darkness of 
the night the world has rolled into light. 

Is not this, then, the conclusion of a matter of infinite 
importance to us all? The most deplorable of all heresies 
is the heresy of an un-Christlike spirit. The most desir- 
able of all orthodoxies is that mind which was also in 
Christ Jesus. 






Child in Our Day” is well worthy of it. We naturally look for 
the opinion of a secular lawyer on the working of Christianity in 
a state, and a better man could hardly have been selected than 
Professor Roscoe Pound of Harvard, who once told the present 
writer that to him the canon law, or that of the church, was the 
most interesting of his legal studies. He sees its outcome in the 
courts of equity in England and in the dictum of Henry VIII's 
chancellor (was he Sir Thomas More?): “The law of this court 
is none other than the law of God,” the object being to make 
morals into law. Philip Kerr has undertaken an explanation of 
the British Commonwealth and Christian Statesmanship. He 
traces its success to the Puritan revolution of the seventeenth 
century, and concludes by saying that the noblest of its ideas 
“have practically all been Christian in their source.” Bishop 
Brent will everywhere be listened to with respect. One sentence 
in his chapter on “European Nations and Christian Statesman- 
The churches were blamed for not 
protesting against the world war. “And now, when an honest 
effort is made by the churches to treat the disease at its source 


ship” is particularly just. 


and prevent a repetition of the disaster, there are not wanting 
those who charge the churches with interfering in the realm of 
the state.” By far the most interesting part of the volume is 
Book V: “Christendom as Seen by Other Faiths,” Judaism, 
Islam and Hinduism. It was a bold action on the part of the 
projectors of the work to take the step of inviting non-Christians, 
but it was a wise one, and one they will, we feel sure, have no 
cause for regret. Rabbi Maurice H. Harris, of the faculty of the 
Jewish Institute of Religion, New York, writes on Judaism. 
His temper of mind is revealed in his first sentence, “There are 
no two religions in closer affiliation than Christianity and Juda- 
ism.” The writer naturally complains that, if Jews are still 
ill-treated in Europe, they are often “declared unpatriotic in the 
United States.” As might be expected, he objects to Christian 
missions to Jews, but looks to the coming of a better feeling be- 
tween the two religions, and rightly emphasizes the value of 
biblical scholarship in bringing them together. The same 


religious spirit is displayed by the Mohammedan Abdullah Yusuf 
Ali, who displays a real acquaintance with the history of the 
church ancient and modern, and also of present day movements. 
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“Hostility,” he thinks, “must decline as opposed to our spiritual 
evolution.” In his chapter, “A Hindu View of Christianity,” 
Kamakshi Natarajan says of the late war, “It has undoubtedly 
done much to lower the credit of organized Christianity, but at 
the same time it has brought into prominent relief the figure of 
Jesus Christ himself. At no time previously have Hindu leaders 
drawn so largely from Christ's teachings in support of their 
nationalist propaganda.” 

The bishop of Long Island, Dr. Ernest Stires, has written on 
“The Church’s View of Non-Churchmanship.” This is a strange 
title for a book edited and planned in the United States. The 
bishop does not, as might be feared, declare that his branch of 
the church is the church, and that non-churchmen belong to 
protestant groups; but the title implies what he is too wise to 
express. The fact is, one of the defects of the volume is that 
it has ignored the most numerous Christian body on earth, the 
Church of Rome and its work in the world. This will have to 
be remedied in future editions. The Roman communion is play- 
ing a large part in the Christianity of today, and conceivably 
will have something to say in that of tomorrow. In the previous 
chapter, “Nature and Function of the Church,” Dr. Orchard 
seems to realize this. 

Miss Maude Royden writes on “Women and the Churches,” 
and speaks of that remarkable church leader, Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, the “elect lady” of her pious admirers, who died in 
1791. There are two pages of portraits of eminent Christian 
women, very properly including Miss Royden. The two last 
of the series are Viscountess Astor and “Countess of Hunting- 
con,” the last named a nice looking lady, with her hair done in 
modern fashion. There is a Lady Huntingdon still among us, 
and it is possible that those who designed the illustrations asked 
her to supply her photograph, believing her to be the Selina 
alluded to by Miss Royden! 

Volume V is deserving of praise, but perhaps inevitably lacks 
cohesion and continuity. It is in truth a book of essays, many 
of which are extremely interesting reading. From a review of 
Vols. I and II I have seen, in the English edition of outlines, it 
would seem that the rest of the series will undergo some changes 


before it appears across the Atlantic. The freedom with which 
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the failings as well as the great merits of “Outlines of Chris- 
tianity” have been discussed here will perhaps be serviceable 
to the English editors. 

But when all has been said “Outlines” is a great achievement, 
and the five volumes each contain work which is of permanent 
value. It would be invidious to mention many instances, be- 
cause in so doing the reviewer might neglect some other work 
of exceptional excellence. Here but one chapter in each volume 
shall be selected, not necessarily as the best, but as a specimen. 
In Volume I it would be hard to beat “The Originality of Jesus,” 
by Samuel Dickey, which it is to be feared is not included by 
the English editors. In Volume II F. C. Burkitt has done a 
model chapter on St. Francis of Assisi. Shailer Matthews has 
commented on what his contributors have written in a style 
which should commend itself to every editor. Out of Volume 
IV one may unhesitatingly select Rufus Jones’ “Mystical Ex- 
perience of God”; and L. P. Jacks’ introductory chapter in Vol- 
ume V is admirable. 

R. Harold Paget was a comparatively young man when he 
was suddenly called away, and had planned to make “Outlines” 
not merely a solitary achievement, but the occupation of the rest 
of a life prematurely cut short. He had hoped to use every 
means to bring it home to the reading public, not of the Eng- 
lish speaking race only, but by means of translations to the 
world. He had designed courses of lectures on the importance 
of the study of the accomplishment of the work of Jesus 
Christ. He had provided for the establishment of an office, in 
which the material he had collected could be improved and 
adapted to the changing necds of future generations. That he 
would have done all this and more cannot be doubted. Pos- 
sessed of a great capacity for work and boundless enthusiasm, 
he would assuredly have found financial support for his far 
reaching schemes. It is for those who have co-operated with 
him to see that his work does not fall to the ground, and that 
the noble enterprise he undertook be continued. Every effort 
should be made to secure that the “Outline of Christianity” be- 
come not, as the prefix to the last volume suggests, a monu- 
ment, but a living and growing memorial to its projector. 

F. J. Foakes Jackson 


British Table Talk 


London, October 1, 1926. 

UR EYES are turned at this moment to Portiuncula 
where seven centuries ago brother Francis was dying. 

He made a good death, as the Catholic would say. In 

the home of his spiritual life, where first he had learned the way 
of truth perfectly, he surrendered his soul to his good captain 
Christ. And we who live in an age not re- 

The Little Poor nowned for its contempt of possessions, are 
Man of Assisi hastening with our praises to this man who in 
death as in life had nothing. On the bare 
ground, with his strength ebbing from him and his eyes seared, 
St. Francis nevertheless rejoiced in his God and welcomed “our 
sister the death of the body”; and we come to his deathbed to 
hear the last song of defiance from this man who had set to 
For neither the men 
of the thirteenth century, nor we of the twentieth can be content 


music the hidden longings of our hearts 


with things, or be happy so long as we fail to take Jesus seriously. 
Saint Francis did not give ingenious reasons for showing that 
the teaching of Jesus was beautiful but impracticable; he made 
the great experiment of obedience; he did the impossible; and 
those who in their innermost being had dreamed of such a life, 
rose to follow with him along the way of divine love. Happy 
shall we be if the memory of St. Francis shall once more remind 
us that there is a way out of our toils—no new way, but one 
which we have had from the beginning. “The casket locked in 


Palestine can be unlocked in Umbria, and in New York, and in 
London.” The St. Martin's Review for September was a number 
At the Guildhouse where Miss Maude 
Royden exercises her gracious ministry they are having a series 
of addresses upon him. Of the recent books I have not met 
with any better than Mr. J. O. Dobson's “The Little Poor Man 
of Assisi”; and with that of Dom Cuthbert, Dr. Sabatier, and 
Dr. G. K. Chesterton there is an offering not unworthy of St 
Francis. Nor shall we omit to sing in most of our churches on 
October 3d “All creatures of our God and king,” the fine 


version of St. Francis’ own canticle. 
> * > 


devoted to the saint. 


Coal and the 
Commons 

The coal situation is as bad as it can be. The men are drift- 
ing back, beaten by economic forces and by hunger. The 
masters have snubbed the government; Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Churchill have used strong words of condemnation towards the 
masters, but they confess themselves powerless. The men will 
be compelled to make local agreements which will be surveyed 
by a tribunal if the men agree to this suggestion; but neither 
miners nor the owners have any liking for such a tribunal. It is 
simply a case of defeat for the men, but such defeats are not 
victories for the conquerors, except for a brief moment. The 
miners have been abominably led. They could have had easily 
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six months ago the terms which they now put forward unheard. 
Their leaders have shown courage towards the owners and the 
public, but they have been afraid of their own followers. 

The mine owners have been obstinate, cool, calculating, astute 
in tactics; but they have been too clever; and it is extremely 
unlikely that the nation, when it gets the opportunity, will leave 
them with their sports. There are many who for the first time 
have come to see, reluctantly enough, that coal cannot be left 
to the unfettered control of these magnates who care as little 
for the government as they do for the miners’ federation. In 
the commons Mr. Baldwin showed himself pitiably at the mercy 
of the owners. He was chiefly concerned with an apology for 
the past. Mr. Churchill comes out of the business better than 
his chief; he hits at the owners, but they will no doubt smile, 
since they know that he can do nothing. Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Lloyd George spoke with force in criticism of the govern- 
failure; they accused it of taking the side of the 
while all the while it was professing impartiality. 
The plain fact seems to be that Mr. Evan Williams, the leader 
of the owners, is more than a match even for Mr. Churchill. 
Meanwhile the country is losing heavily; the early cold has re- 
minded us once more that we shall soon have winter upon us; 
we are as a nation angry and a bit ashamed of ourselves for not 
being able to manage things better. And I should not be sur- 
prised if this mood is reflected in our political life at a later 


stage. 
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The Resignation of the 
Rev. “Dick” Sheppard 

It is not a surprise to his friends that the Rev. “Dick” Shep- 
pard has felt compelled to resign his charge of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, which he has held since 1914. Only since 1914, and 
yet in that time he has won for himself a place in the gratitude 
nd love of thousands of us. He has been greatly troubled by 
chronic asthma; his friends have hoped against hope that he 
might shake it off, but now it is decreed that he must not carry 
any longer the burden of St. Martin's. It is hoped that with 
rest and freedom from anxiety he may be himself again; but for 
a time we must settle down to a London, poorer for us because 
f the loss of one who has never spared himself and given to us 
a friendship of rare beauty and sincerity. He has never allowed 
ny traditions or party divisions to separate him from those who 
not of his own church. He was the pastor of London as 
much as One man can be; and he owes his place in our undying 
ve not to cleverness or to eloquence, or any acts of the forum, 
ut simply to his willingness, to borrow a phrase used by St. 
Francis, to make himself the instrument of God's invincible 
love. But a man such as this has to pay the price; he has to 
spend and to be spent. 


were 
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America’s Minimum Responsibility 


Eviror THe Curistian Century: 
SIR: I have just been reading the editorial in the issue of 
tember 23 on “Germany Entering the League.” It is a good 
nd clear analysis bringing out alternatives which Europe and 
the league must face. But there are two points that I think 
still need a little adjustment in emphasis. 

In the first place, there has been altogether too much tendency 
in America to criticise the post-war policy of the allies as though 
it were on a much lower plane than that which might have been 
expected from the “victors” in a great and exhausting war; and, 
at the same time, a tendency to interpret Germany's post-war 
policies as an index of its past history. I have, as I think you 
know, been one of the first here to insist upon giving Germany 
credit for its new and democratic mood, and I have always op- 
posed those measures taken by France and England which in- 
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Dr. Campbell Morgan and 
Westminster Chapel 

A church meeting was held last night at Westminster chapel. 
It is an open secret that the church was to consider a call to Dr. 
Campbell Morgan. The amazing response to his ministry dur- 
ing the summer has made it inevitable that the church should 
seek his services. Westminster chapel is vast in area, and in 
the very heart of London. No preacher without a strong pop- 
ular appeal could minister there. At the same time in Dr. 
Campbell Morgan’s previous ministry there, a work of religious 
education, admirably organized, came into being;, and there must 
have been and must still be a work of pastoral oversight in the 
service of such a church. Dr. Campbell Morgan has let it be 
known that on no conditions could he undertake such a work; 
wherever he is he will give himself entirely to the ministry of 
the Word. Whether he will return to England, we do not 
know. Many of those who are not of his school of thought have 
said earnestly how much he is needed; Dr. Horton for example, 
who is far removed from Dr. Campbell Morgan in theology, has 
called upon him to come back to us. It is needless to draw 
attention in an American paper to this preacher’s singular 
powers of exposition. If he should come to London, there is 
no doubt that he would have a great multitude of hearers, and 
he would certainly enrich the life of the whole church. 

aa * > 

And So Forth 

The last news from China is more reassuring. 
missionaries have had many anxious moments. For the facts 
we are still waiting—that is, for the facts viewed scientifically 
and not treated as a means of propaganda. Alan Cobham 
has arrived; since I began this letter he has landed upon the 
Thames not a quarter of a mile away; he has done a fine exploit 
and deserves the plaudits of our people. His words of greeting 
were characteristic, “How do you do, everybody!” . . . Admirers 
of W. W. Jacobs will read Sea-Whispers, and if they do not 
find all the old glories they will find more than can be found in 
any other writer. The Night-Watchman and Ginger Dick are 
still there; and for a few hours the admirers of Jacobs were 
happy. Mr. Wells and Mr. Belloc are fighting a pretty 
battle, unhappily one in a book and the other in a weekly paper; 
I wish they could get to closer quarters. The Australians 
have left us, cheerful and good sportsmen to the last. We have 
had so many reverses lately that we shall be forgiven for recall- 
ing that the only one of the test matches which was finished 
was won by our team. One up! (I refer to the noble game of 
cricket!) “The World of William Clissold” enters upon 
It is likely to prove more entertaining and 
dangerous as Mr. Clissold comments on the present age. 

Epwarp S8HILLITO. 
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volve force for the attainment of national ends. It is surely pos- 
sible, however, for one to appreciate the underlying policies 
which Germany has been furthering recently and at the same 
time to deplore the invasion of the Ruhr, without falsifying 
one’s historical perspective or losing sight of the relatively dif- 
ferent positions of the nations involved. It is surely not any 
less notable index of the will to peace in the post-war world for 
France and England, freely and voluntarily, to take the steps 
which bring them far toward compulsory arbitration than it is 
for a Germany which has to some extent lost the freedom of 
alternatives which it enjoyed in the past. Moreover, the prog- 
ress made towards peace by England and France at the present 
time has the additional validity from the fact that the govern- 
ments in both cases are conservative and by nature cautious, if 
not unsympathetic, to the new experiments. Let us have for 
England and France that fairness and impartiality of judgment 
which comes from an understanding of the problems which they 
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have to face in a world so recently given up to international 
anarchy. It is a marvel unparalleled in history that in so short 
an interval of peace so great advance should be made towards 
establishing not only the instruments of international justice but 
that underlying trust in the good faith of those so lately enemies, 
as is the case in Europe today. It should not be forgotten, also, 
that the leading actors in this great drama, the foreign ministers 
of France and Germany, have both declared that the achieve- 
ment would have been impossible had it not been for the league 
of nations. 

But what I am most anxious about is that this country should 
realize that, if the league should develop as a mere police, em- 
phasizing its “sanctions” and therefore alienating us still more— 
a possibility to which your article draws attention—we cannot 
escape a certain responsibility for this, even if we remain outside 
the league. We shall continue to exercise a strong influence 
upon the policies of nations within the league, no matter whether 
we go to Geneva or not. There is no way to escape responsi- 
bility if a nation is possessed of the world power which the 
United States is bound to exercise from this day on. This influ- 
ence of ours will count on one side or the other in the debates 
within the league; it will either strengthen the influence of the 
peace-loving and forward-looking nations or it will be a bulwark 
for the militarists and imperialists against the pressures that 
make for peace. We cannot escape this responsibility by merely 
stating that we shall remain neutral in case of future wars; for 
if war is henceforth an international crime, as the civilized world 
has now learned to regard it, then to avail ourselves of the privi- 
leges of neutrality as defined in existing international law is to 
place our resources at the disposal of that international criminal 
who becomes the aggressor. We must redefine our neutrality, 
making clear to the world that, if a government which is a mem- 
ber of the league, or any other government for that matter, be- 
comes an aggressor—and hence an international criminal—by 
breaking its own agreement to accept arbitration or courts’ de- 
crees or other established peaceful means of settlement, attack- 
ing its neighbors instead, then this country will not help to 
arm or to furnish supplies for such an aggressor. If we were 
to make such a policy definite and real, the demand within the 
league for the strong sanctions of effective police action would 
be undermined. There are two material ways to lessen the 
danger of aggression: the one is by menacing the aggressor with 
a powerful police (which may in itself become the menace in 
turn); the other is by withholding supplies and weapons from 
the would-be assailant. Of course, neither expedient is as im- 
portant in itself as is the consciousness that it might be applied 
when the time comes, a knowledge which would tend to prevent 
the act itself. But there is no surer path to material as well as 
mental disarmament than the second of these two alternatives. 
Our neutrality must be a neutrality for peace and not a neutral- 
ity which will encourage aggression. This is by no means the 
whole program to world peace, but it surely represents the 
minimum of our responsibilities at present. 

New York City. James T. SHOTWELL. 


— 
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Detroit and the Y. M. C. A. 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I had planned to send you a letter. It was completed 
and it attempted to show that the new leadership which is grow- 
ing up in the Young Men's Christian association of the country 
was socially-minded and was the hope of our future. It included 
numerous instances and illustrations. 1 wanted also to point 
out to you that we should not be misled as to the present dis- 
union in the association body as a whole because that is almost 
entirely a jurisdictional squabble rather than a struggle for the 
truth. I wanted to say to you that in the effort to establish a 
more ¢fficient democracy amongst us each large group of asso- 
Ciations, such as the student, if it will exercise it, has a larger 
measure of autonomy than ever before. 

But the desperately disappointing incident in connection with 
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the recent meeting of the American Federation of Labor in 
Detroit leaves the socially-minded men in the associations in 
general only a feeling of shame and disappointment. But I feel 
I must ask you to let me say to the younger and newer leaders 
in the associations, the college-trained and _ socially-minded 
amongst us, that they must not be over-discouraged. The future 
of the organization more and more must and will depend upon 
them, and recognize them. Such instances as those in Detroit 
show how great is the need of them, how great the opportunity 
and challenge in this organization, and through the organization 
to the varied sections and elements in each community. 
Cleveland, O. Rosert E. Lewis. 
General Secretary. 


Church and State 


Eprtror THe CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: May I call attention to a point which I have not seen 
mentioned in The Christian Century, concerning the Mexican 
situation? 

The Mexican government is asserting its right to control the 
political activities of the churches, particularly to define and 
punish sedition, and to suppress intrigue against the government 
and its liberal policies. For various reasons we sympathize 
with the government. 

In this country the protestant churches are asserting the right 
to preach opposition to the government, particularly regarding 
that most sensitive of all points, its right to military loyalty. 
Sooner or later we are going to be up against a drastic sedition 
law, and shall have to back down or openly break our loyalty 
to the government and stand by the church. If we wished to 
be legally consistent we should favor all measures to reinforce 
the church in Mexico. We must be careful to eschew all legal 
consistency and stand frankly for whatever influences favor 
liberal policies, on moral grounds. Where the government is 
liberal, we stand for loyalty; where it is not we are for sedition. 

Similarly, we must be careful about our attitude toward the 
prohibition law. Those of us whose fathers ‘and grandfathers 
ran the underground railroad can realize the danger of “rever- 
ence for law” as a dogma. No, we are for our side, legal or il- 
legal, as the makers of Anglo-Saxon history have been this 
thousand years past. 


Bronxville, N. Y. Davin Coy_e. 


Cancellation of the Debts 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTuRY: 

SIR: “Make the debts win the war!” Is not such phrase- 
ology misleading? In reality there is no such thing as “winning 
2 war.” The world war is to be repented of, not “won.” Our 
effort now should be to bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

We were not responsible for precipitating the world war, but 
we were to blame for prolonging it. Had our country kept out, 
the war would have ended in the summer of 1917, ended in a 
peace by negotiation, a peace “based on mutual condonation 
and concession,” such as the good pope pleaded for. The losses 
and sufferings of Europe would not have been nearly as great. 
In view of our direct responsibility for the ruin of Europe, for 
us to forgive the war debts is no more than decent. It does not 
deserve to be called generous. 

Economists agree that the debts, even as scaled down in the 
settlements that have been arranged, cannot be paid. The idea 
that for the next sixty years European countries in their rela- 
tive poverty will pay annually to this country hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on account of that episode of collective insanity 
known as the world war is simply preposterous. To cancel the 
debts would be only to make a virtue of necessity. The only 
way they can be paid is by means of fresh loans from our coun- 
try! 

Should we couple release from the debts with conditions to be 
fulfilled by the debtor nations? In making that proposal The 
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Christian Century ought to specify the conditions. “To over- 
throw the system of militarism which made the world unsafe 
for democracy” is too indefinite to be discussed. Suppose we 
should make certain conditions, and they should not be ac- 
cepted—what then? 

Let us forgive the debts as scant reparation for the wrong we 
did to Europe in entering the war. Let us forgive them be- 
cause relatively we are rich and Europe is impoverished. Let 
us forgive them because we may as well do it first as last, since 
payment is impossible. Let us forgive them because we prefer 
the gratitude and goo? will of the debtor nations and the ad- 
miration of the world to the resentment and bitterness and 
scorn which are now our portion and are bound to increase if 
we continue to insist on payment. 

Unconditional cancellation of the war debts would impart to 
international relations the world around a spirit of goodwill 
and would thus greatly further the cause of peace. Let it be 
accompanied by an announcement that our government is ready 
to make treaties for the settlement by peaceable means of all 
kinds of disputes, not excepting those involving national honor 
or vital interests, and our country will assume the moral leader- 
ship of the world. 

This will not be “winning the war,” but it will be doing 
something to atone for our wretched share in that abysmal folly. 
Brookline, Mass. Henry W. PINKHAM, 

Secretary, The Association to Abolish War. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for October 31. Lesson text: Prov. 23:29-35. 


Strong Drink Today 


Wwe. ARE putting the present-day emphasis in the wrong 
place. We are saying, “You must obey prohibition be- 
cause it is a law.” People rebel at legalism, whether ecclesiasti- 
cal or of the state. Intelligent people ask why the law was 
made, and when rationally satisfied, cheerfully obey it. 

I remember hearing a noted prohibition spell-binder shouting, 
just after the eighteenth amendment had been passed: “Now 
it is written in the constitution and all the powers of hell can- 
not get it out.” That was a foolish and provoking statement 
and stressed the wrong idea. 

We want to banish strong drink and we are in a fair way 
to do it, but we must get back to the intelligent reasons for 
wanting to end drinking. 

Do you want your son or daughter to drink? Unless you 
are a fool, you do not. Why are you opposed to their drinking? 
You want them to hold possession of all the brains they have 
all the time. Whiskey and gasoline do not mix. More than 
half the motor-wrecks are caused by liquor. Your daughter’s 
inhibitions are lowered by drinking. You shudder to think of 
it. At a recent wedding the son and daughter of an advocate 
of drinking were so “pie-eyed” that the guests were disgusted. 
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“At the punch-bowl’s brink 

Let the thirsty think 

What they say in Japan: 

‘First the man takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes a drink, 
Then the drink takes the man!’” 


Do you want the engineer of your locomotive to drink? 
Roosevelt used to go up to the engine-driver, after a run, and 
thank him for a safe ride. Often, lying in my Pullman berth, I 
think of the steady, dependable man at the throttle, whose alert 
mind, whose clear eyes, whose intelligent hand protect us. 
Long before prohibition the Pennsylvania railroad strictly for- 
bade drinking by their trainmen. 

Do you want drunken employes? If you know the truth about 
prohibition you must be aware that big business men had more 
to do with it than any other group. They were tired of bother- 
ing with inefficient and dangerous employes who were the worse 
for liquor. Mondays in the mills, in the old days, were frightful. 
The business men put a stop to drinking. 

For such a business man to drink in his club or his home, 
while denying drink to his workmen, is the pinnacle of hypoc- 
risy, and he needs to be told that from the pulpit. Do you 
want your students to drink? One of our magazines has re- 
cently made a survey of our colleges and, so far as the presidents 
are concerned (with one notable and pathetic exception) they 
speak with one voice in opposition to liquor and in tones of 
hopefulness. 

George Fort Milton shows how the “straw” votes taken by 
newspapers mean nothing. In Seattle the papers showed a 7 
to 1 wet, straw vote, while the dry mayor was elected 8 to 1. He 
also proves that in the vast west, i.e., California, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington 
Oregon, Utah, Colorado and other mountainous states, dry senti- 
ment is strong and is growing stronger both from moral and 
economic reasons. The “wets” have failed to reckon with the 
economic motive. The story of the savings-banks is convincing. 
Hundreds of thousands of workingmen have better clothes, bet- 
ter food, better houses and a car, now, because the saloon is gone, 
and because liquor is for the rich. Never, since the world began 
has the lot of the workingman been so favorable as now in the 
United States. Down in the slums a certain element makes 
home brew, with a deadly alcoholic content, that destroys their 
bodies. Up on the avenues the rich buy bonded whiskey. But 
between these two extremes the vast majority of people go 
steadily and happily along, enjoying a prosperity that is truly 
phenomenal. Anyone familiar with working conditions over a 
period of five hundred years sees this plainly. 

At this very moment the “wets” are doing their worst. If the 
church can administer a telling blow now, it will probably be 
the “knock-out.” The danger is that the church will be found 
asleep, trusting complacently to the fact that prohibition is writ- 
ten into the constitution. My own idea is that we cannot trust 
in “sumptuary legislation,” but only in moral and economic con- 
victions, drilled, by precept and example, into each oncoming 
generation. Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Chicago Presbyterians Seek 
Million Dollars 

Chicago Presbyterianism is more than 
keeping up with the growth of this great 
city. While the population of Chicago 
has increased 26 per cent during the past 
ten years, the Presbyterian constituency 
has increased 31 per cent. But success, 
as well as failure, has its problems. There 
is a dearth of buildings to house the work 
that is being done. A drive was recently 
entered upon to secure a half million 
dollars with which to aid worthy building 
enterprises. At the same time it is hoped 
to add a half million dollars to the endow- 
ment of the city mission program which 
is carried on by a committee of presby- 
tery. December 7 has been set for the 
close of the campaign. The city mission 
management has already provided a hand- 
some endowment, and if the new figure 
is reached, the work will be on a most 
secure basis. 


Roberts College Again 
Flourishing 

The revolution in Turkey seriously em- 
barrassed the work of the colleges sup- 
ported by American missionary boards. 
Some leaders were pessimistic enough to 
prophesy that the work would have to 
be given up. Recent advices are to the 
effect that the educational work is flour- 
ishing again. Roberts college has an en- 
rolment of 690 students for this year, the 
largest in the history of the school. Half 
of the students are Turks and the remain- 
der are divided among twenty-one na- 
tionalities. Four hundred students have 
enrolled in the woman's college of Con- 
stantinople. 


Club of Atheists Reported in 
Methodist College! 

The revolt of youth expresses itself in 
a number of ways, usually in some man- 
ner shocking to the adult population. Un- 
conventional conduct and the proclama- 
tion of unconventional ideas are frequently 
reported. What could be more shocking 
than to hear that Willamette university, 
a Methodist institution, of Salem, Oregon, 
has an atheists’ club of sixteen students! 
The Christian Statesman is responsible for 
this report. 


Norwegian Bishop Comes 
Out for Prohibition 

Bishop Lunde, of Norway, has just re- 
turned tovhis native land after a tour of 
the United States. He finds his country 
in the midst of a hot election in which 
prohibitionists are arrayed against the 
advocates of the state dispensary system. 
The bishop has declared for the American 
method of handling the liquor business, 
saying that prohibition is mankind's great- 
est blessing. Bishop Lunde’s declarations 
have greatly irritated the friends of liquor 
in Norway. 


Chapel Dedicated to Memory of 
St. Francis 

The centennial commemorating the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi has brought a 
very interesting project before the Chi- 
cago public. Mrs. Mary Peabody has 
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financed the erection near Hinsdale of a 
replica of the Portiuncula of St. Francis 
in memory of her husband, Francis Pea- 
body, formerly a coal dealer of Chicago. 
A member of the Franciscan order took 
the dimensions of the original in Italy, 
and the replica will be as near like the 
famous little chapel as possible. The 
dedication occurred on Columbus day, 
October 12, Cardinal Mundelein officiat- 
ing. Solemn high mass was sung by 
Rev. Martin Strub, ministre provincial of 
the order of Franciscans. 


Popular State Secretary 
Gets Loving Cup 

Rev. H. H. Peters has spent ten years 
as state secretary of the Disciples of Illi- 
nois. His activities in behalf of every 
Disciples enterprise in the state brought 
him an unusual token of recognition at 
the convention held at Mt. Carmel in 
September. He was presented with a sil- 
ver loving cup, and the cup overflowed 
with five hundred dollars in cash. The 


presentation speech was made by Rev. M. 
L. Pontius. Mr. Peters, in addition to his 
work in connection with the Illinois Chris- 
tian missionary society, has worked ardu- 
ously for the interests of Eureka college 
and for the Disciples foundation at Cham- 
paign. 


Hebrew Christian Church in 
Jerusalem 

A year ago a Hebrew Christian church 
was planted in the city of Jerusalem by 
Dr. Arne Jonsen, a Norwegian. Prot- 
estant mission work is also carried on 
at other points in Palestine. For instance, 
one finds a Christian Endeavor society at 
Mt. Carmel with a constituency of con- 
verted Jews, Moslems, Arabs and Druses. 
The changes that have been taking place 
in the holy land following the world war 
are almost kaleidoscopic. 


Boy Scout Movement Becoming a 
Church Movement 
Mr. Jam8s*E. West, chief scout execu- 


Church and State in Italy Draw Closer 


OT SINCE the birth of the present 

monarchy in Italy has there been so 
lively a prospect that church and state 
might come to terms. The pope has 
pouted for a long time behind vatican 
walls, and the premiers have disregarded 
his protests until the coming of Mussolini. 
Were the concord between the pope and 
Mussolini to become complete, the sig- 
nificance of this to the religious future of 
Europe would be almost incalculable. 
Ernest Marshall, in the New York Times, 
gives an extended description of the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the death of 
St. Francis of Assisi and its significance 
in connection with the increased friend- 
liness of church and state: 

“From end to end of the peninsula,” 
writes Mr. Marshall, “towns and villages 
have been beflagged in honor of the saint 
who, seven centuries ago, preached the 
gospel of renunciation of self for the com- 
mon weal. Italy is celebrating the 700th 
anniversary of the death of St. Francis of 
Assisi largely because he was, in the 
spiritual order, a prototype of Benito Mus- 
solini on the political plane. St. Francis 
preached the gospel of renunciation of self 
for the common weal—Mussolini has laid 
down the doctrine that individual interests 
must be made subservient to the general 
welfare of the community. 

FASCISM JUSTIFIED 

has justified itself in the 
Italian eyes. It was’a revolution no less 
complete in the sense that it was the 
creation of a new order, than was the 
French revolution or the Russian revolu- 
tion. Its accidents, its methods, its evolu- 
tion were infinitely less sanguinary and 
less disruptive. The community was safe- 
guarded at the expense of a small moiety 
of the population. The constitution of 
the country was preserved and the final 
development of fascism will be the con- 
secration of the constitutional system 
created half a century ago. Even the 


“Fascism 


most ardent ‘Black Shirt’ is not anti- 
monarchical. If the duce is his idol, the 
king is the figurehead by whom he will 
stand on solid ground. 

“In this extraordinary national evolu- 
tion, which the Fascisti themselves call 
revolution, it is difficult to present any 
array of facts and figures which convey 
anything like a clear idea of the process 
of the transformation. Cardinal Merry 
del Val, invested with all the pomp and 
panoply of a papal legate, went from 
Rome to Assisi this week to celebrate the 
anniversary of the death of St. Francis. 
State authorities welcomed him and asso- 
ciated themselves with him in the cere- 
monies. The cardinal paid tribute to the 
man who holds in his hands the reins of 
government in Italy and who, with a clear 
vision of the realities, wants religion to be 
respected, honored and practised. Not 
long ago, on the anniversary of the oc- 
cupation of papal Rome by Italian troops, 
Mussolini put a veto on the usual com- 
memorations, offensive to the vatican, and 
a new era of relations between the church 
and state in Italy opened. 

FASCISM WANTS CHURCH 

“Cardinal Merry del Val’s blessing at 
Assisi carried the process of reconcilia- 
tion a stage further and there is no doubt 
that every possible step will be taken by 
Mussolini to remove all obstacles to 4 
complete understanding between _ the 
quirinal and the vatican. 

“Fascism is not only built upon the 
political ideal, it looks for the moral sup- 
port the Catholic church in Italy can 
give. Continental freemasonry is as much 
anathema to Mussolini as to the pope, for 
fascism claims to be as concrete a con 
secration of an accomplished order as does 
the Catholic church. Mussolini’s plan for 
reconciliation of the vatican claims with 
those of united Italy as yet remains 4 
secret locked in his own breast, but he 
is making progress.” 
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tive of the Boy Scouts of America, has 
issued a bulletin in which he makes the 
statement that 54 per cent of the Boy 
Scout troops of America are now con- 
nected with churches. The Methodist de- 
nomination has the largest number of 
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peatedly punctured the fallacies of the 
liquor advocates. A new book from his 
pen is just out entitled “Prohibition at its 
Worst,” and in this volume Professor 
Fisher asserts that prohibition has cut 
drinking in the United States 90 per cent, 
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struction being given both in the Bible 
and in this year’s mission study books. 
Evening classes for men were carried on 
in Woodland Presbyterian church by Ed- 
ward S. Carter, editor of the Inquiry and 
Rev. James Ramsay Swain, long a resi- 
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Let us conduct a 
SUCCESSFUL FINANCIAL | 
CAMPAIGN for you 


The Ward Systems’ method of money 
raising for churches, hospitals, col- 
leges and charitable institutions was 
developed as the result of raising mil- 
lions of dollars during the past 16 
years for hundreds of institutions. 
Our system is practicable, appealing, 
sane and produces results. 

No matter whether it is the raising of 
rnoney to pay off a mortgage, the erect- 
ing of a new building, or raising an en- 
dowment — WE CAN BE OF SERV- 
ICE TO YOU 

Write stating your requirements—or send 
for booklet: “16 Years of Knowing How.”’ 
The Ward Systems Company 
28 East Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
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ing God in Human Life.”” Modern 
Bible study broadens vision — deepens 
relicious life. Begin now. Descriptive 
literat ure free. Amy course 75c. 

or more to one address 60c each. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Suversity of Chicago Dept. 365 Chicago, II! 
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Be Christians?” On the last page of this 
book he summarized his conclusions thus: 
“Our question was whether today we can 
still be Christians. Our answer is that 
we not only can but must be Christians,— 
only, however, on the one condition that 
Christianity be recognized as a progres- 
sive historic movement still in the mak- 
ing, that it be shaken free from the 
numbing influence of ecclesiasticism and 
placed upon a broader foundation. Thus, 
here lies the task of our time and the hope 
of the future.” In 1908 Eucken was 
awarded the Nobel prize. He lectured in 
Harvard in 1912 as exchange professor. 


Union Work Among 
Chinese a Success 

The Chinese Evangelical church was 
born before the war through a consolida- 
tion of Chinese missions carried on by 
various denominations. Seventeen denom- 
inations now share in some measure in 
the support of the work among the 
Chinese. Recently the Burr mission 
property was purchased for the use of 
the Chinese so they may have a perma- 
nent home. The protestant denomina- 
tions of the city have pledged $7,000 
toward the purchase of the property, and 
the non-Chinese churches of the city will 
provide the rest. 


Foreign Students in 
Chicago Given a Dinner 

Chicago is one of the leading educa- 
tional centers of America—it is reported 
from some quarters that more students 
are to be found here than in any other 
city of the land. Foreign students in 
large numbers are in residence here. On 
November 16 a dinner will be given these 
foreign students, each church in the Chi- 
cago area being asked to provide a host 
and hostess. The Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., and the Chicago church federation 
will combine in arranging the dinner. 
Last year, on a similar occasion 175 
church people were hosts and hostesses to 
300 students from twenty-seven countries. 


Conference on Church 
Publicity 

The annual conference on church pub- 
licity given under the auspices of the 
Chicago church federation will be featured 
this year on Oct. 25. The forenoon ses- 
sion will be held in the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium with Dr. Charles Stelzle of New 
York and Rev. William H. Leach of 
Cleveland as speakers. The afternoon 
session, at the Hotel LaSalle, will include 
a round table on advertising community 
service activities of the church, conducted 
by Rev. O. F. Jordan, of Park Ridge, Il. 


Modernist Rector Changes 
Denomination 

Rev. Stuart L. Tyson, an Episcopal 
rector of modernist persuasion, was re- 
cently received into the Congregational 
ministry of New York. During the past 
summer considerable interest was aroused 
by the publication of Dr. Tyson's corre- 
spondence with Bishop Manning. The 
latter had insisted that Dr. Tyson “re- 
nounce his ministry.” Dr. Tyson replied 
that he renounced his ministry only in a 
Pickwickian sense, having been received 
into the Congregational fellowship with- 
out reordination. Dr. Tyson has been 
carrying on work for liberal religion on 
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‘that divine curiosity” 


about the ways of life and man’s 
part in them has always driven men 
to seek beyond the boundaries of 
the obvious. Sixteen men, impelled 
by this desire and better trained 
than most of us in the ways of 
scientific thought have sought and 
found and written down for all 
other inquiring minds the facts 
about the en and man as they 
have found them. Their book, 


THE NATURE 
OF THE WORLD 
AND OF MAN 


is a complete picture of the world 
as it appears today in the light of 
man's increased understanding. 


The Tribune says of it, “The Nature 
of the World and of Man is fascinat- 
ing reading . . . . it is an exceptional 
book.” 


The Chicago Daily News, “ “One of 
the objects of this book,’ says its 
editor, ‘is that of making clear the 
basic oneness of all science.’ This 
has been achieved, and brilliantly.” 


And E. E. Slosson in Science Service, 
= . . a bird's-eye view of the 
universe as seen by modern men of 
science . . . . an outline of science 
in a single volume.” 


THE NATURE OF THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN 


By Sixteen Members of the 
University of Chicago Faculties 


$4.00 
~w ww 


HREE years ago we published 

An American Transiation of the 
New Testament by Edgar J. Good: 
speed. It met with world-wide 
acclaim. This Fall we have pub 
lished an American translation of 
the Psalms. It will give you a 
totally new conception of the mean: 
ing of these famous songs. 


THE PSALMS 


Newly Translated by 
J. M. Powis Smith 


$3.00 
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the basis of what is known as the “Tyson 
lectureship foundation.” In connection 
with the Tyson-Manning episode, the in- 
teresting fact has been brought out that 
Rev. Joseph Fort Newton was not asked 
to renounce his Universalist fellowship 
upon his uniting with the Episcopal 
church. 


Church Puts Up Money to 
Defend Pastor-Slayer 

The associated press is responsible for 
a report that First Baptist church, of Ft. 
Worth, Texas, has raised $11,000 with 
which to defend its pastor, Dr. J. Frank 
Norris, admitted slayer of D. E. Chipps, 
a lumberman who visited the pastor’s 
study on July 17. The trial will be held 
in November. The killing is said to have 
resulted in connection with some sermons 
by the pastor criticizing the city adminis- 
tration. The man killed was without a 
weapon at the time of his death. 


Presbyterians Lead in 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, the city founded by Wil- 
liam Penn the Quaker, has gone over to 
the Presbyterians. The present numerical 
strength of five leading denominations is 
as follows: Presbyterians, 75,402; Epis- 
copalians, 69,416; Methodist Episcopal, 
48,943; Lutheran, 36.271; Baptist, 32,581. 
The gain in membership of the churches 
during the past ten years has been 7 per 
cent. The Disciples report the largest 
net increase per congregation, 19. The 
Congregationalists were the only denom- 
ination reporting a loss. 


Springfield, Ill., Features 
Out-Door Services 

Unique among such enterprises in 
America is the union outdoor Sunday eve- 
ning service held during the summer in 
Springfield, Ill. During the past summer 
the audiences have averaged about two 
thousand, at seven services, in spite of fre- 
quent adverse weather conditions. A large 
chorus was directed by Prof. R. V. Strat- 
ton. At the last service Handel's “Mes- 
siah” was a feature. The special preach- 
ers for last summer’s services were: 
Bishop William M. Bell, of the church of 
the United Brethren in Christ; Colonel 
Alexander M. Damon, of the Salvation 
army; Bishop William F. McMurry, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, South; 

ev. F. W. Burnham, of the Disciples; 
Rev. Charles W. Tadlock, pastor of Cen- 
tenary Methodist church, St. Louis, and 
Rev. M. E. Dodd, pastor of First Baptist 
church, Shreveport, La. 


Will Educate Ministers 
By Radio 

Moody Bible institute and the Philadel- 
phia School of the Bible have long pro- 
vided brief courses of ministerial instruc- 
ton by which students might be inducted 
into churches as pastor in a very short 
time. The thing is easier than ever now, 
‘or both institutions are broadcasting their 
courses of biblical instruction and allow- 
ing students to pass final examinations. 
This saves street car fare. 


St. Francis Honored at 
Drew Seminary 

Drew Theological seminary opened this 
year with the largest enrolment in its his- 
‘ory, the entering class numbering 80, the 
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entire student body 300. President Ezra 
Squier Tipple delivered the matriculation 
address, taking as his subject “St. Francis 
of Assisi.” After the address he an- 
nounced the election of Dr. John Newton 
Davies to the chair of New Testament 
Greek exegesis, and the appointment of 
several new instructors. Dr. Frank Mason 
North will continue as professor of Sans- 
krit language and literature. 


Excavators’ Spade at 
Shechem 

Prof. Ernest Sellin, of the university of 
Berlin, is returning to Germany from 
Palestine this autumn to report a very in- 
teresting piece of excavation at Shechem. 
Professor Sellin has uncovered walls, two 
city gates, towers, several rooms and en- 
trances to the city where Abraham built 
his altar, where Jacob buried his idols, 
where Joseph’s tomb is reputed to be and 
where the scene of the story of Abimelech 
son of Jerubbaal is laid. The city gates 
are the largest yet found in Palestine. 
The palace, which has also been ex- 
cavated was built about the 18th century 
B.C., and includes a large room and gal- 
lery and reveals bases of nine columns. 


Disciples Setting Up 
Youth Convention 

Disciples’ national conventions in the 
past have been made up of preachers, 
women and a few business men. Youth 
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has been conspicuously absent. This year 
plans are being perfected for the first 
youth convention of the Disciples of 
Christ to be held at Memphis, Nov. 11-14, 
in connection with the International con- 
vention of the Disciples. A group of six 
young people recently set up the program 
which provides for the discussion of “Law 
enforcement,” “The indigenous church,” 
“Christian union,” and “The Christian col- 
lege.” The Saturday evening session will 
be held jointly with the International con- 
vention of the Disciples. 


Eminent Preachers at the 
University of Chicago 

Religious worship on Sunday is not 
compulsory at the University of Chicago. 
The service at Mandel hall is made as at- 
tractive as possible with good music and 
able preachers. The list of university 
preachers for the current quarter includes 
Dr. Miles H. Krumbine, of the Parkside 
Evangelical church, Buffalo, who spoke 
on October 10 and 17. On October 24 
and 31 Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, of 
King’s chapel, Boston, will be the 
preacher. In November Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough of Central Methodist Episcopal 
church, Detroit, will preach the first two 
Sundays; and Rev. Wallace Petty, of 
First Baptist church, Pittsburgh, will 
preach the last two. In December Dr. 
David Bryn Jones, of the Trinity Baptist 
church, Minneapolis, will preach on the 
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first two Sundays; and the convocation 
preacher on December 19 will be Presi- 
dent Bernard I. Bell, of St. Stephen's 
college, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 


Y. M. C. A. and Church 
Cooperate 

A satisfactory recreational program for 
the church in a small town is usually 
dificult of realization on account of the 
lack of leadership. The International Y. 
M. C. A. has for some time had in view 
the bringing about of a cooperative ar- 
rangement between the churches and the 
county Y secretaries. Mr. C. R. Tomb is 
a county secretary with headquarters at 
Trenton, N. J., and he reports a successful 
year’s experience in setting up such coop- 
eration. He has shown the young people 
of the churches how to play mass games 
out of doors and has led in the promotion 
of many interesting social affairs. 


Peace Workers Go to 
Munitions City 

Millions of guns were made in Pitts- 
burgh during the world war. It is to this 
chief shrine of Mars that men and women 
interested in peace will go November 10- 
12. The World Alliance for international 
friendship through the churches presents 
the general theme of “The moral issues 
of disarmament and America’s responsi- 
bility and method for international coop- 
eration.” Among the speakers will be 
Major General Allen of the United States 
army, William Allen White, of Kansas, 
and Col. Raymond Robbins. 


Brings Together Modernists 
And Fundamentalists 

Dr. Wilbert W. White and the direc- 
tors of the Biblical Seminary of New 
York conducted a unique conference this 
summer on Lake George, New York. A 
group of men of quite varied theology 
were brought together for a common va- 
cation experience. There was work, play 
and worship in the day’s program. Though 
Dr. White may be described as an “open- 
minded conservative,” he encouraged great 
freedom of expression. His idea was to 
banish the fear which has separated men 
of opposite religious schools of thought 
and to bring some synthesis of ideas 
through fellowship. 


Marathi Missionary 
Dead 

Rev. E. W. Felt of the Marathi mission, 
India, is dead. Mr. Felt died four days 
after an operation undergone on August 
22. He was a graduate of Union theologi- 
cal seminary. His work was characterized 
by apostolic zeal. He set native teachers 
to work teaching the illiterate children in 
villages, and gathered up orphans for 
care. A large circle of friends in America 
helped him with special enterprises. A 
few years ago Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in this district formed the 
United church, the only church of the Ma- 
rathi country. Mr. Felt went to India 
under the American board. 


Dr. Fosdick Advises Signing 
Lausanne Treaty 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has re- 
turned from his tour in the near east with 
conviction that the United States govern- 
ment should ratify the pending Lausanne 
treaty with Turkey and try to forget the 
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past. Some time ago most of the Episco- 
pal bishops in this country registered a 


protest against such a treaty. Bishop 
Brent recently announced that he had 
withdrawn from this position. Dr. Fos- 


dick says: “Nothing can undo the mas- 
sacres that have already occurred. What 
can be done is to cooperate with the bet- 
ter forces in Turkey to befriend the new 
nation and make impossible the repetition 
of the massacres. The changes in Turkey 
are going on rapidly. Constantinople is a 
western city—the fezzes all gone; the wo- 
men’s veils have almost disappeared; Is- 
lam dethroned as the state religion; a new 
western law code, borrowed from Switzer- 
land, put in place of the old code of Mo- 
hammedanism, and a spirit of nationalism 
rampant everywhere.” 


Ministerial Deadline 
Fades from View 

The proposal made some years ago to 
shoot old ministers seems to have been 
premature. In New York there are now 
three prominent pulpits occupied by octo- 
genarians. Dr. George Alexander preaches 
in the First Presbyterian church, Dr. 
David James Burrell, in the Marble Col- 
legiate church, and Dr. I. M. Haldemann 
in the First Baptist church. Dr. Henry 
Howard, who is nearly seventy, has just 
begun his pastorate at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian church. There has been a 
considerable shift in the attitude of church 
boards of recent years, and once more an 
appreciation of experience and ability is 
being shown in a preference for men in 
mature life. 


Two Omaha Preachers 
Break with Klan 

The Ku Klux klan has depended largely 
upon the oratorical gifts of ministers to 
» its cause. Two Omaha pastors, 
merly loyal supporters of the order, 
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have publicly withdrawn. One is Rev. J. 
L. Bebbe, pastor of Grace Evangelical 
church, who has challenged the field rep- 
resentative of the klan to a public debate. 
The other is Rev. Edgar Merrill Brown, 
pastor of Dietz Memorial Methodist Epis- 
copal church. He said: “I will allow no 
man within or without my church to dic- 
tate to me what my message as a minister 
of the gospel shall be. .I am opposd to 
the blacklisting and boycotting methods 
used by this organization across the coun- 
try. This sort of coercion is undemo- 
cratic, unchristian and un-American. I 
have many friends among the Catholics, 
Jews and Negroes and other groups in 
the city of Omaha and refuse to surrender 
my relationship with them without just 
cause.” 


Want Ministers Internationally 
Organized Against War 

An international conference of anti- 
militaristic clergymen was held in Geneva 
on August 30; it was presided over by 
Rev. J. B. T. Hugenholtz, secretary of 
the Dutch group of clergymen against 
war and war preparations. At this con- 
ference it was decided to form an inter- 
national committee to unite ministers of 
all countries in opposition to war. It is 
proposed to hold an international confer- 
-nce in Utrecht in 1928. War will be 
studied from a theological and a philos- 
ophical viewpoint. Frederick J. Libby was 
elected as the United States representa- 
tive on the international committee. 


Group Discussion Being Used in 
Religious Education 

The Y. M. C. A. first introduced the 
methods of group discussion among 
young people. This plan is now being 
adopted by many Sunday schools for the 
religious instruction of the young. The 
Paulist fathers of the Roman Catholic 
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church have recently prepared studies of 
this sort. The National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal church has just is- 
sued a booklet entitled “Group discus- 
sion.” In both these churches the dis- 
cussions suggested relate to vital questions 
of the day, and not to theological ques- 
tions. 


Veteran Music Leader to 
Be Banqueted 

Among the features of the International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ at 
Memphis, will be a banquet tendered to 
Mr. W. E. M. Hackleman, of Indianap- 


olis, on the evening of Nov. 16. Mr. 
Hackleman has been a song leader in 
Disciples assemblies since 1885. Those 


who will speak at this banquet are Rev. 
C. W. Cauble, Dr. B. A. Abbott and Dr. 
A. W. Fortune. 


Is Democracy in 
Retreat? 

The Ford hall forum of Boston is now 
in its twentieth season. On October 17 
two speakers appeared, presenting vary- 
ing interpretations of the progress of 
democracy in the world. Professor 
Jerome Davis, of Yale university, has 
just returned from Russia, and he de- 
clared in his forum address that bol- 
shevism is in retreat and democracy about 
to come into its own. Roger Baldwin, of 
the American civil liberties union, spoke 
on the thesis that democracy is failing in 
the United States. The audience was 
given an hour to cross-examine these 
gentlemen from opposing view-points. 


Father Ordains 
Son 

Rev. John P. Sala ordained his son in 
University Church of Christ, Buffalo, 
Sept. 19. Among the Disciples, ordination 
takes place under the auspices of the local 
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church. At this ordination, however, Dr. 
Don D. Tullis, of the council of churches 
of Buffalo, participated in the ceremony. 
The newly ordained minister is a college 
graduate and read to the congregation his 
own declaration of belief in what he re- 
gards as the fundamentals of Christianitv. 
Mr. Sala will continue his studies in Union 
theological seminary. 


Hunting Endowment for 
Denominational Press 

The problem of the support of the de- 
nominational newspaper grows more diffi- 
cult each year. Two denominations now 
live projects for endowing their 
The Christian Leader, a Univer- 
salist organ, is seeking $250,000. Money 
has been coming in in small legacies to 
support this movement, and an active 
pledge-taking campaign is also under 
way. A Congregational minister has of- 
fered $10,000 with which to start an en- 
dowment fund for the Congregationalist. 


have 
press. 


Fundamentalists Seek to Start 
Chinese University 

The “University of China” has been in- 
corporated for the purpose of teaching 
Chinese vouth the Christian religion after 
the fundamentalist pattern. The teachers 
in this university will be required once a 
year to subscribe to the fundamentalist 
reed which has been drawn up. A prom- 
inent feature of the teaching will be op- 
position to the evolutionary hypothesis. 
he university is still on paper, and or- 
thodox missionaries in China, estimated 
to be two thousand in number, asked 
to subscribe ten dollars each to put this 


are 
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university into action. Charles W. Ran- 
kin heads the prospective university. 


Guides Young People’s Thought 
On Big Themes 

Rev. John Leslie Lobingier recently ac- 
cepted a secretaryship in the Congrega- 
tional Education society. One of his 
first literary products since coming into 
this responsibility is a pamphlet which 
will assist young people’s societies in 
thinking about some of the leading prob- 
lems of the church today, particularly in 
the field of missions and world friendship. 


Quarter of a Million Eat at 
Methodist Table 


One sees much advertising of the 
benevolent activities of a certain secret 
society which cares for a thousand orphan 
children. But what secret order can 
match the record of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church? A quarter of a million peo- 
ple eat at the tables of its institutions 
every day. These are 238 in number, 
including hospitals, homes for the aged, 
homes for children, training schools and 
deaconesses’ homes. 


Declares Over-churching 
Kills Religion 

Dr. Chauncey Hawkins, pastor of Pil- 
grim Congregational church, of Seattle, 
declared in a recent sermon, largely 
quoted in the press, that the most serious 
religious problem of the northwest is that 
of the over-churched town. He said: 
“There are many towns with four or five 
struggling little churches where the united 
strength of the town can not support more 
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than one church. The result is that no 
church is doing effective service. What 
is the cure? If the largest financial givers 
in all the churches should say to the offi- 
cials of the churches, ‘We are not going 
to give you another dollar of our money 
for the support of this work until the 
leaders of the churches come together to 
work out a Christian program for small 
towns,’ there would be such a stampede 
of these official leaders that we would 
quickly think that we had never believed 
in denominationalism.” 


Features Church 
Consolidations 

The Ohio Christian News, organ of the 
Ohio council of churches, makes a front- 
page feature of the consolidation of 
churches which have taken place in Ohio 
within a few years. The secretary of the 
council of churches, Rev. W. F. Lamb, 
has personally assisted in a number of 
these consolidations. 


Report Churches Doing Nothing 
For Boys and Girls 

At the state convention of the Y. M. 

A., held wen a the last week in 
September, dn interesting report was given 
by a commission that had been appointed 
by the association to study the develop- 
ment of small town and rural work. Rev. 
O. F. Jordan, a member of the commis- 
sion, summarized reports received from 
over a hundred agricultural advisors of 
Sears, Roebuck agricultural foundation. 
These reports indicated almost without 
exception that the churches in the small 
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By Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison 


COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY _ 


The Christian Century Prese, 

140 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Gentlemen Enclosed you will find check for 
$1.00 for which send me one copy of The 
Daily Altar, bound in cloth. I am interested 
in the possibility of introducing this book 
into the homes of my congregation. | hope to 
make these weeks a special season for the con- 
sideration of the devotic onal life. 


¢ 


My name 


Address 


“If we are to meet successfully the great and growing number 
of problems in this eventful time, it is necessary that the quiet 
hour of meditation be observed as never before. 
mind nicely poised, only a spirit daily enriched and nourished 
and guided by an unselfish purpose, can adequately meet the 
Every aid, therefore, to thoughtfulness and prayer 
should be welcomed, as we do this beautiful volume— 


“The Daily Altar” 


That is the estimate of The Homiletic Review of the value of 


situation. 


this charming book of devotion. 


To Pastors: Send for a copy of the cloth edition today (at $1.00) and tell 
your people about it—from the pulpit. 


many copies as are desired. 


To Laymen: Secure a copy for yourself and begin at once the observance 
of a devotional half-hour every morning or evening. 


Cloth Binding: Single copy $1.00; 
15 Or more copies, at 75 cents per 
copy. 

Morocco: Single copy $2.50; 10 or 
more copies at $2.00 per copy. 


Book Service 


| 
| 
| TheChristianCentury 
i 440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





For only a 


Then order, at the lot price, as 


COUPON FOR 15 TO 100 COPIES 
The Christian Century Book Service, Chicago 
Please send 
0 50 copies 

0 25 copies 0 100 copies 
of the cloth-bound edition af “The Daily 
Altar” at 75 cents per c 
copies of the leather ~ Ly. at the "40-or- 
more rate of $2 per copy. 


0 We wish 30 or 60 days to pay for the books. 
O Enclosed find check to cover. 


0 15 copies 
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‘BETTER PREACHING 


WILL DO IT” — and nothing else will. 


Crowded Churches inspire people as 
well as preachers. Here and there we 


Christian world rewards its great 'ead- 
ers rather willingly. We no longer ex- 
pect preachers to starve. But we do 





have churches crowded with eager, axpece efficiency in preaching and 
happy, inspired audiences. We can a management. We e t a 
Somp thems everywhere. pleasing, magnetic, well-modulated 
voice. We expect well-organized ser- 
Foolish Efforts have diverted the mons on interesting subjects. 
attention. We have tried pictures, 
sensational advertising, and eccentric § The Preacher's Opportunities: Men 
programs. We have tried for twenty- in the preaching profession can advance 
five years to stem the tide of indiffer- 8 quickly and as surely as the workers 
ence by futile efforts. Why not use in any other field. In the churches of 
the one means that has never failed? America there are thousands of oppor- 
e Better Preaching! tunities. Count the number of big city 
t- , churches that pay adequately for 
sf Better Preaching will fill any church’ —_— energetic men who have organizing and 
. The Baptist Church at Syracuse, N. Y.’ administrative ability plus platform 
0 is crowded every Sunday and from six power. 
1e hundred to eight hundred people attend 
b, prayer meeting every week. Conwell Nothing Mystic Involved: The men 
of filled his temple in Philadelphia, who win out in this field have leader- 
Charles Medbury at Des Moines has ship plus personality. They can man- 
filled his church for twenty-five years, age events. They have strong, aa 
Dr. Holmes does it in Buffalo. Many netic voices and know how to sparkle 
others are filling theirs. Mastery in at public gatherings. Big churches in 
the Art of Preaching is the answer. big cities want them. Their advance- 
A Platform power involves these vital ment is inevitable and unusually rapid, 
i. qualities: because they command attention. 
- Thought Organization. The Ambitious Preacher: Preachers 
ad Thought Dramatization. ambitious for promotion have an op- 
Personality Development. portunity. A home study course pre- 
Pp The Magnetic Voice. pared by Edward Amherst Ott, gives 
nV. a - an unusual and definite training in 
‘¢ With these tools the preacher who is in Public Speaking and Leadership. It is 
m earnest can win the larger rewards of new and inspiring in its approach. The 
of his profession. lessons present a definite program. 
- The Preaching Profession: They stand alone in emphasizing the 
yut 
all 





Lay members interested in better preaching are requested to write us. 


— features usually omitted in 
xpression Courses. 


The pleasing, magnetic voice that 
wins an audience comes as a result of 
following the technique prescribed in 
the course. Winning the attention of 
your congregation means good presence 
and the mastery of platform technique. 
If you want to stir your congregation 
co-operate at public meetings, an 
command attention at your association 
or conference, devote your spare hours 
for one year mastering a course that 
develops yourself. 


All your life you have studied sub- 
jects. Thousands have done the same 
and neglected the training of voice and 
manner of expression. Expression is 
worth your attention. With Perso- 
nality Training comes the voice that 
thrills, the poise that commands, the 
enthusiasm that inspires confidence, 
and the financial reward that every one 
desires and needs. 


Many are taking advantage of these 
opportunities “| others, can and 
should do so. This is your oppor- 
tunity. Write for definite information 
about the Correspondence Course in 
Public Speaking and Leadership. 


EDWARD AMHERST OTT 
Publications and Services 
Conservatory Building 
Irnaca, N. Y. 
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The Religious Press| Let Subscribers Tell You 
Digest Why 


brings to its readers each | “The times call for it. Great 
month, in compact form, a om in = range of its ———, 
eaoel : : any ple want to understan 

care ful selection of articles others better—herein is the genius 
and informative items of your inclusiveness. Its spirit is 
drawn from current periodi- | catholic and broad-visioned This 


ale : * is what we want. An important 
cals of the various religious contribution to religious literature. 
bodies: 


Selection of articles and condensa- 











" tion exceptionally well done. A 
Protestant—Catholic— very tonic thing to see what others 
— Jewish—Orthodox— are saying. A splendid piece of 





— work. You are doing as much for 
~—a means of fellowshipping ultimate Christian reunion as any 


with kindred and differing | other agency Its circulation 
minds that is appealing in- | should be the numerical strength 


— of the clergy You have done 
creasingly to the clergy of something very much worth while 
all bodies. 


1 rejoice in being a subscriber.” 
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THE NEWER DISPENSATION 


A NEW BOOK ON RELIGION FROM A NEW 
POINT OF VIEW, BY CASPER BUTLER 
Read What The Reviewers Say About It 
“A new religion is appearing on the scene. This is dis- 
cussed in the third section: The Newer Dispensation, 
where in suggestive and stimulating paragraphs, the 
characteristics of the new religion are set forth. A vital 
book by a forward looking mind.” 

Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


“Whatever your attitude towards Christianity, you will 
enjoy a book of 280 pages, printed in clearly legible type, 
called The Newer Dispensation. Casper Butler has 
studied his subject. He writes with dignity, but with 
earnest simplicity. His book is a finished piece of work. 
It deserves sincere readers and it will have them.” 


Wm. Allen White, Critic, Author and Publisher. 


“The emancipation of men’s minds will be its greatest 
achievement.” 


Daily Times, London, England. 


“Chosen as one of 28 books selected from a complete list 
of current publications and characterized, ‘Vital,’ by 
editor of Jewish Forum, N. Y. for the Rabbinical Assembly 
News Letter.” 


$ 2.00, del’d. U.S. A., $2.25, del’d. foreign countries 


If Your Dealer Can Not Supply You, 
Order Direct. | Mention This Papere, 


The Newe - Dispensation Pub. Co. Kokomo, Ind. 
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towns and open country were doing noth- 
ing for boys and girls except the conven- 
tional Sunday school work. Even Boy 
scout troops were usually directed by 
other agencies than the churches. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Doctor Doolittle’s Caravan, by Hugh Lofting. 
Stokes, $2.50. 

The Golden Key, by Henry van Dyke. 
$2.00 

Dad, Whose Boy Is Yours, by Frank H. Cheley. 
Wilde, $1.25. 

Jesus’ Teaching on the Use of Money, by Ina C. 
Brown. Cokesbury, $1.00 

In the Heart of the Everglades, by Kirk Munroe. 
Wilde, $1.50. 

Spunk Leader of the Dog Team, by Arthur C. Bart- 
lett. Wilde, $1.75. 

Aloft in the Shenandoah II, by Lewis E. Theiss. 
Wilde, $1.75. 

Little Stories of Famous Explorers, by Laura A. 
Large. Wilde, $1.50. 

The Benson Murder Case, by 
Scribners, $2.00. 

Decline and Fall of the Hebrew Kingdoms, by T. 
H. Robinson. Oxford, $1.50. 

The American People, by Thomas Jefferson Wer- 
tenhaker. Scribners, $5.00. 

Miss Jeffrey's Neighborhood, by 
gomery. Wilde, $1.75. 

Page Mr. Tutt, by Arthur Train. Scribners, $2.00. 

John Wanamaker, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
Harpers, (Two Volumes) $10.00. 

Sailing Across Europe, by Negley 
tury, $3.50. 

Whaling North and South, by F. V. Morley and 
1. S Hodgson. Century, $3.00 

Delinquents and Criminals, by William Healy and 
Augusta F. Bronner. Macmillan, $3.50. 

Many Mansions, by John MacNeill. Doran, $1.60. 

June Duncan, by Amy E. Blanchard. Wilde, $1.75. 

With Eastern Eyes, by Ernest Poole. Macmillan, 
$2 00 

An Autobiography of Abraham Lincoln, by Natha- 
niel Wright Stevensons Bobhs-Merrill, $5.00. 

The Beautiful Childhood, by E. Frances Boulting. 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.00. 


Scribners, 
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Lucy L. Mont- 
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Galahad, by John Erskine. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 

Anthology of Jesus, by James Marchant. Harpers, 
$2.50. 

Science, Christianity and Youth, by George Pres- 
ton Mains. Doran, $1.50. 

From the Book of Extenuations, by Edmund Vance 
Ccoke. Doran, $1.50. 

New Challenges to Faith, by Sherwood Eddy. Do- 
ran, $1.50. 

Darwin, by Gamaliel Bradford. 
flin, $3.50. 

Prohibition at Its Worst, by Irving Fisher. 
millan, $1.75. 

The Charict of Fire, by Bernard DeVoto. 
millan, $2.50. 

The Kavs, by Margaret Deland. Harpers, $2.00. 

The Great Awakening, by John David Godkin. Dor- 
rance, $1.75. 

The Master of My Boat, by Joseph Addison Rich- 
ards. Doran, $1.25. 

Tarhell’s Teachers’ Guide, by 
Revell, $1.90. 

The Menlo Mystery, by Earl Reed Silvers. Ap- 
pleton, $1.75. 

Making Life Count, 
Methodist, 75 cents. 

Readings in Civic Sociology, by Ross and McCaul. 
World Book. 

Radio Talks to Young People, by Daniel A. Poling. 
Doran, $1.60. 

Caravans of Commerce, by Isaac F. Marcosson. 
Harper, $3.00. 

Tom-Tom, by John W. Vandercook. Harper, $3.50. 

Gifts of Fortune, by H. M. Tomlinson. Harper, 
$4.00. 

The Musician and His Wife, by Mrs. Reginald de 
Koven. Harper, $5.00. 

Stepchild of the Moon, by Fulton Oursler. Harper, 
$2.00. 

Tentacles, by Martha Kinross. Harper, $2.00. 

The Horton Twins, by Fannie Kilbourne. Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00. 

Patsy’s Brother, by Hariette R. Campbell. Harper, 
$1.75. 

Into The Void, 
Brown, $2.00. 
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Sutter’s Gold, by Blaise Cendrars. Harper, $2.59 

Five Animals, Their Books, by Marianne Gauy 
Harper, $1.75. 

Larry of the North, by Edward H. William 
Harper, $1.75. 

The World That Was, by John G. Bowman. Mac 
millan, $1.50. 

The Boy Explorers in the Pirate of Archipelago, 
by Warren H. Miller, Harper, $1.75. 
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Book Servuick 


WILL HELP YOU! 


Send postcard, asking that your name be 
placed on our Book Information List and you 
will be mailed from week to week, circulars: 
lists. etc., advising you of the best current 

books, especially in the field of religion. 


Ask for our List of 
Great October Books 
Address 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
440 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 
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the standard since its inception in 1901. 


13,000,000 Sunday School Scholars. 


The Teachers* Bible is a very superior edition, bound in 
genuine leather, and printed from bold self-pronouncing 
type on fine white Bible paper 
ences, 356 pages of Dictionary and Concordance, 12 
Colored Maps with index and 25 new instructive Outline 
Maps throughout the text 
handy Cover Index and Bible Reading for a year. 


This Bible to Christian Century readers for. 


Our Five Year Guarantee 

We guarantee these Bibles for a period of five 
years from date of purchase, against any defect 
in paper, printing or binding. 





Two Extraordinary Bibles! 


W* take pleasure in being able to offer to Christian Century readers, two special Bibles—one a Teachers’ 
edition and the other a Preachers’ edition. They are special—first because of the extraordinary com- 
bination of special features seldom found together within one cover, and, second because they are made 


particularly for, and can be obtained solely from, the Christian Century Book Service. 
features, these Bibles are in the AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION, the version which has been truly 
It is the version used in all theological seminaries, colleges, and 
by leading Scholars and Ministers, and is the basis for all the various lessons as studied by more than 
We endorse this version to such an extent that we have made it the 


Official Standard for The Christian Century 


The Preachers’ Bible is also bound in genuine leather 
and printed from the same type, on famous Nelson India 
Paper, being less than an inch thick. 
30,009 References, |2 full page Colored Maps with index, 
25 Outtine Maps, 32 pages of ruled manuscript paper 
in the front, centre and back, and a pocket inside the back 
cover for sermon or devotional notes 


This Bible to Christian Century readers for......... 
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Hugh Elmer Brown 


would undoubtedly be called the famed 

pastor of a famed church. But when 

Hugh Elmer Brown started his Christian 
Century Club in the First Congregational 
Church of Evanston, IIl., he was only a minis- 
ter in much the same difficulty that plagues 
hundreds of his fellows. 


L: OUR sprightly contemporary, Time, he 


“I am appalled at the religious ignorance of 
most church members,” says Dr. Brown. 
“They simply do not know what has happened 
in the last fifty years, or what is happening 
now. The great issues lie clear beyond their 
comprehension, so they give what religious 
attention they have to minor matters, and re- 
main apathetic about the questions that matter 
most. 


“I believe,” says Dr. Brown, “that a large 
part of the trouble is due to the absence of dis- 
cussion from the church program. It’s all 
right to get up Sunday after Sunday and talk 
about issues. But I find that only the barest 
minimum of what the preacher says sticks. 
To have an idea really get hold of a man, the 
man must sink his teeth in it himself, wrestle 
it back and forth for awhile, and put his own 
understanding of it up to others to take a 
crack at. 


“When he does that, the issues become part 
of himself.” 


UT of this keen understanding of a situa- 
tion which exists in hundreds of churches, 
Dr. Brown has developed his Christian Cen- 





That's all there 
is to it. No; not 
quite all. There 
are the meetings! 


New Subscribers 
Week by week the stimulation of 
The Christian Century is being 
sought by new readers. During 
the past week new name: have 
been added to the circulation in 


aoe 
Dr. Brown de- Chine 
clares that he is —— 
“getting the big- —— 
gest kick” out of — 
those meetings lowa 
Kansas 
that he has ex- Louisiana 
Masaachusetts 
tracted from any Michigan 
feature of his re- — 
cent ministry. 4 ee 
“Why, last Wed- New York 
nesday night, 
when we started 
inon Dr. Lynch’s 
article, ‘Is the 


North Carolina 
Future with the West Visgoate 


Wisconsin 








Nova Scotia 

Ohio 

Ontario, Gapade 

es all Canada 

Tennesxec 

Washington 
Catholic 
Church?’,” he 
said, “I thought we could never get ‘em 
stopped. Fully fifty per cent of those present 
took a part in the discussion before we closed. 
I feel that we have one of the livest, most 
promising, and most constructive enterprises 
under way which I have ever seen in a church!” 





UT why,” the question was asked, “did 

you choose The Christian Century?” 
“Because,” answered Dr. Brown, “it is pro- 
vocative. Agree with it or not, you cannot 
read it and not react. I knew that, with The 
Christian Century in the hands of the members 
of the club, there would be real discussion.” 


The situation that Dr. Brown faced, hundreds 
of pastors and churches face. The step which 
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Pad 


the First Congregational (-hurch of Evanston ,4 oT, 


tury Club. The plan followed by the club is 


a . 
. es . cas, 440 S. 
simplicity itself. Dearborn Sweet, 


Chicago. 


has taken, hundreds of churches should ¢ 
take. The new life which this discus- Pg 
sion club offers is available for any 
church that wantsit. The same P 
generous arrangement which the 
publishers of The Christian 7 
Century made with Dr. ¢ 
Brown will be given for 
a discussion club in 
your church. Fa 

Fill out the 

coupon. 


Please send me full 
information concerning 
7 your offer to churches 

forming a Christian Cen- 

_ tury Discussion Club. I am 
inquiring on behalf of the 


A stereotyped midweek service has been 
turned into a discussion period. Articles in 
The Christian Century are the basis of dis- 
cussion. The leader announces each week 
which articles will be discussed at the next 
meeting. The church bulletin does likewise. 
Members of the club have subscribed to the 
paper, and study its contents in advance. 
Subscriptions are taken by the staff of the 
church at a special rate made possible by the ? 
publishers. 7 
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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons but little 

of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a spirit of selfishness 

and hatred that can lead only tochaos. Deeper-seeing minds can 
detect beneath this unprecedented confusion the tidal heart-beat of a new 
democracy whose ruling motive is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident hope 
of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done so. Even 
when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity into groups, 
the world’s great singers have persistently sounded the unifying note of 
love and fellowship. There is no feature of the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNTITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood which 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these hymns 
of a spiritually united Church. Many ak seem to melt together in the great hymns of 
Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. It belongs to all Christ’s 
disciples Pais many sources, far separated ecclesiastically, there comes one voice of com- 
mon praise and devotion. Ir is from this perception of a united Church existing underneath 
the denominational order, a Church united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and 
expressing its unity in these glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first 
suggested. Hymns of many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our 
hope that wherever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity mav be deepened and Christians 
- drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in unired wor- 
ship. 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be matled you upon request 
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